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The Next Steps 


® AT THE MOMENT of writing we don’t know for cer- 
tain that there is going to be an armistice in Korea, but 
everything points in that direction. In a limited war for 
limited objectives, the United Nations have done pretty 
well during the past year. They have stopped the communist 
aggression at the 38th parallel where it began, and they have 
kept the trouble from spreading into World War III. For 
the firm line which avoided appeasement on the one side and 
a major war with China (and probably with the U.S.S.R. as 
well) on the other, we have to thank chiefly the American 
team of Truman-Acheson-Marshall. Looking back now, it 
is clear that they have been right, and their critics—the 
British-Canadian-European group in the U.N. on one side 
and the MacArthur-Asialationist group in the U.S.A. on the 
other side—wrong, at each step in the development of events 
since the end of June, 1950. 


If the Soviet policy-makers intend to relax for the moment 
in their world expansionist drive, we now face two problems. 
We shall have to undergo, first of all, a barrage of propa- 
ganda about the “peaceful co-existence” of East and West, 
with a few press interviews from Uncle Joe as the chief 
ammunition for the fellow-travellers, pacifists, and isola- 
tionists. The purpose of this will be to persuade us to slacken 
im our efforts to make Western Europe safe. And such a 
policy will, undoubtedly, be popular in many circles in 
Canada and the United States. Here in Canada, our govern- 
ment, which gave very lukewarm leadership during the year 
when war was actually going on, will be under strong tempta- 
tion to ease up still further both in military measures and 
in the financial measures necessary to control inflation. 


The other immediate problem is what we are going to 
do about South Korea. We have “saved” the people of South 
Korea at the expense of destroying their homes, their towns, 
and their whole economy; and it is certainly up to the United 
Nations to give a demonstration now that saving a people 
from communism means something more than the destructive 
kind of warfare which our Western air-power seems to in- 
volve. If we prove incapable of giving such a demonstration 
in Korea, by physical reconstruction and by encouraging 
some kind of native self-government which is better than 
that of Syngman Rhee and his gang, we are going to be 
oppressed by such a feeling of guilt in the West that the 
possibilities of any future dynamic democratic answer to 
world communism will be irretrievably undermined. 


This question of what we are to substitute for communism 
faces us, of course, all across Asia. The European national 
communities, in Western Europe, at least, have a sufficiently 
healthy tradition of self-government to be trusted to solve 
their own problems, if we can only save them from being 
overrun by Soviet military power and communist fifth col- 
umns in the next few years. But in Asia we appear inevitably 
as imperialist aggressors unless we can find some way of 
co-operating with the rising force of Asian nationalism. It 
is demanding not merely self-government as against outside 
rule from Europe or America, but also a social revolution. 
If we are not to lose Asia to the communists, we must some- 
how or other find a way to ally ourselves with this social 
revolution, and to prove that, with our help, it can lead to 
a free society whereas, under communist guidance, it can lead 
only to totalitarianism. 

None of us in the West have any very clear concrete 
ideas of how we are to go about this task. The British, after 
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all their polite hints that their long experience in Asia gave 
them a know-how not possessed by the crude ignorant 
Americans, have shown in the Iranian business that they 
can be just as clumsy and unimaginative as anybody in 
Washington. It is not enough to build good homes and 
schools for a few thousand employees, as the Anglo-[ranian 
Oil Company has done. It is not enough to shovel out money 
in the form of Point Four or Colombo Plan assistance. Under 
present conditions, in most Asian countries most of such 
money will be diverted from the masses to corrupt govern- 
ing cliques in each country. What this means, and we shall 
have to face it sooner or later, is that we shall be compelled 
to “intervene” in the internal affairs of these countries with 
the same effectiveness as the communists have done, if not 
by the same methods. We shall have to find social groups 
other than the old ruling classes with whom we can work, 
and we shall have to back them actively in a social recon- 
struction that leads to something better than the dictatorship 
and terror of communist China. When one faces this issue, 
one realizes gloomily that neither the British Foreign Office 
(after six years of Labor rule!) nor the American Depart- 
ment of State shows many promising signs of being equal 
to the task. 

The Korean crisis has also afforded us in Canada the 
first test of our newly acquired complete autonomy in foreign 
policy. And it cannot be honestly said that we have shown 
up particularly well. We took our time at a most leisurely 
pace in military mobilization, while our Department of 
External Affairs specialized in devising verbal formulae for 
negotiations with an enemy who never showed the slightest 
sign of being willing to negotiate until American arms had 
demonstrated his incapacity to overrun Korea. In our 
military contribution to Europe, we are still taking our 
time. Such a policy does not show much insight into the 
realities of the world situation. But it shows the character- 
istic insight of the Liberal Party into the Canadian situation. 
Our government’s passion for negotiating with the Chinese 
has been directly connected with its determination to keep 
on negotiating terms with the French Canadians. And not 
with them alone. Evidently there is a large body of mixed 
pacifist-isolationist-fellow-traveller opinion in many parts 
of Canada and in all the political parties. It dresses itself 
up in new language (see Professor Rothney’s high-falutin 
fantasies about French-Canadian “internationalism” in the 
June number of this journal), and the various groups in this 
camp become very indignant when it is pointed out that 
they are playing the communist game. Whatever their 
differences, they all agree in whooping it up against the 
Americans. So our government skilfully manoeuvres in the 
best King tradition and finds the point of exact equilibrium. 

This pacifist-isolationist-fellow-traveller body of opinion 
seems to be specially strong in CCF circles. Witness the 
utterances of Premier Douglas of Saskatchewan and the 
struggle inside the CCF in British Columbia. We do not 
know whether it is because of this or why it is, but the 
CCF also seems, for the moment anyway, to be losing its 
claim to become the opposition to the Ottawa government. 
It suffered a bad disappointment in the last federal general 
election. And now, in the recent four by-elections, the Con- 
Sservatives are the ones who have succeeded in capitalizing 
on current discontents with government policy, or lack of 
policy. We may amuse ourselves by remarking that the 
intellectual quality of the Conservative opposition at Ottawa 
will certainly go up with the addition of Mr. Meeker to 
its ranks, but the fact remains that it is the Conservatives 
who won the by-elections. Could the reason be that the 
CCF has proved to be much too conservative in the tenacity 
with which it has held to the ideas of the 1930’s both in 
foreign and in domestic policy? 
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Fine Arts in the West 


It is now clear what form the main attack on the Report 
of the Massey Commission will take. The recommendations 
are to be sneered away. They were, say the critics, a product 
of a tiny minority of “long hairs” who consulted no one but 
themselves and a strange coterie of “culture vultures.” In 
actual fact the Commission heard from 462 different groups 
and among the “funny little minorities,” as the groups who 
presented briefs were called, are the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture, the Canadian Congress of Labour, and the 
Trades and Labor Congress. One of the pleasant surprises 
which met the Commissioners on their trek across Canada 
was the interest, in fact a genuine hunger for the arts by all 
kinds of groups. For example, they found the Wheat Pool in 
Manitoba sponsoring annual travelling art exhibits as are 
fishermen and unions in other parts of Canada. Evidence in 
the Report will just not support the charges that the people 
of Canada are aloof or opposed to developments in the arts. 
Representatives of all the peoples’ organizations stood up and 
spoke out with astonishing unanimity; they want cultural 
opportunities for every part and every citizen of Canada. 


One of the main reasons for such a developing interest in 
the western provinces has been the work of the Banff School 
of Fine Arts. The Banff School has still to achieve maturity 
but it is well on its way to becoming a great art centre. It 
all started about fifteen years ago when the Extension 
Department of the University of Alberta took its summer 
drama school from the campus in Edmonton to Banff. This 
setting proved so satisfying for such an activity that the 
School has continued there ever since. At first it was aided 
by grants from the Carnegie Corporation but soon it was able 
to finance its activities in Canada. When sufficient funds had 
been collected to start a building program, no site would 
satisfy its far-sighted director, Donald Cameron, or his 
Board but a large section of Tunnel Mountain, the choicest 
spot in all of Banff. Here magnificent chalets have been and 
are being built for its students who come from all over 
western Canada and other parts of the world. They now come 
for more than drama: for music, painting, creative writing, 
dance, sculpture, and crafts. When summer is over they go 
back to classrooms or amateur societies or full-time creative 
work in half a thousand towns and villages. Some of the Banff 
School staff keep up their activities in winter months too, 
from the offices of the Extension Department, acting as 
coaches and sponsors of the arts in the villages of Alberta. 


Attendance at curling rinks or bingos has not yet been 
challenged by art clubs or dramatic societies nor is this likely 
to happen soon. But many western children are taking to 
music or painting as easily as to hockey. There is nothing 
“high brow” about the Banff School—out of it radiates new 
opportunities for self-expression for the farmers and towns- 


people. 


The Front Page 

When the news of Mr. B. K. Sandwell’s retirement from 
the editorship of Saturday Night was announced, we hoped 
that some commentator somewhere across the country would 
remark on the surprising fact that he lived and worked so 
long in Toronto. For he has long been the best exhibit to 
produce when Toronto is on trial before the rest of the 
country. His urbanity, his tolerance, his liberalism, his 


balanced judgment, are just the qualities which Toronto is 
charged with lacking. We suppose these qualities must have 
been fostered by his classical education, which certainly must 
have given him his ability to write good prose. Urbanity and 
tolerance are the marks of a classical civilization, and are not 
easily achieved (or preserved) in a good Christian com- 
munity like Toronto; moreover, it is the self-righteous 
Christian spirit of the rest of Canada, French as well as 
English, which makes it so intolerant of Toronto. 


Mr. Sandwell’s cool, precise analysis has deflated many a 
pompous windbag and cooled off many a hot gospeller. On 
the whole, he has not liked crusaders, whether of the right or 
of the left, though he has never failed to don crusading 
armor himself when freedom of speech has been under attack. 
He has always been quick to detect the never-ending ten- 
dency of the holders of political power toward self-aggrandise- 
ment, though sometimes we have thought he was not so dis- 
cerning about the same tendency in the holders of economic 
power. His Front Page managed to retain its individuality 
even after the publishers of Saturday Night decided to 
streamline that journal into a second-rate imitation of the 
popular American weekly. For his years of effort to keep us 
cool and reasonable he deserves public thanks. But we have 
often wondered whether a man of these gifts should not have 
been kept within the walls of some university—a real univer- 
sity, that is, not a Presbyterian college—where he might have 
helped to civilize the young; since one has only to look 
around our Canadian community to see that such gifts are 
mostly wasted on the adult generation. 


We understand that he is still going to do some journalistic 
writing. And since nothing can be so infuriating as urbanity 
like his, we hereby serve notice of our right, in the future 
as in the past, to lose our temper with him from time to time. 


A Public Utility Reports 


To accuse the Toronto Transportation Commission of 
lack of candor and of concealing information to which the 
public is entitled may seem odd in view of the annual state- 
ment for 1950, which covered one and a quarter pages of 
the Globe and Mail. But this statement fails to give vital 
information which would be compulsory if the T.T.C. were 
an ordinary company instead of operating under a special 
act of legislature. The Special Act was, in the first place, 
intended (one supposes) to give extra protection to the 
public against possible abuses by a public utility. But it 
has not kept pace with other legislation and the T.T.C. is 
now in a privileged position. 


The report of the general manager of the Commission 
smothers its deficiencies in verbosity and gives a superficial 
impression of dealing adequately with everything. It is, 
however, highly tendentious, and by a careful use of words 
gradually creates the impression that the T.T.C. has operated 
at a loss, whereas this is not true if the word “loss” is used 
in any accepted business sense. The Act provides that fares 
may be charged which will enable the Commission to meet 
all its operating expenses, depreciation on equipment, and 
amortization of bonds; the report proceeds to show a “defi- 
ciency” because in 1950 its income did not cover these three 
items. There the “deficiency” gradually changes to an “oper- 
ating loss,” but no system of accounting would tolerate the 
charging of both depreciation of assets and amortization of 
bonds before arriving at the result of operations. 
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For many years the T.T.C. has given the impression of 
operating less profitably than it has; profits have been 
tucked away under various headings and reserves have 
been created for this purpose rather than for the purpose 
suggested by their names. The report states that the Com- 
mission “has financed the many extensions and improve- 
ments to the system by the sound and usual business practice 
of investing its own reserve funds in its undertaking.” What 
should have been said is that it has followed the unusual 
business practice of making such large profits that the whole 
of the original cost of this large undertaking, except for about 
one million dollars, has been paid for out of profits. (This 
ignores the Rapid Transit development.) 


The accounts show a lot of figures, but fail to give the one 
figure that is really needed—that is, the amount of bond 
amortization for the year. This is quite inexcusably con- 
solidated into one figure with depreciation. If the object 
had been deliberately to make impossible a proper examina- 
tion of the accounts it could not have been better achieved. 
The reserve for foreign exchange is sufficient to meet an 
average discount on the Canadian dollar of 8 per cent for 
a period of thirty years. If the rate should be less than 8 
per cent we have additional profits in this reserve. In the 
meantime an estimate of the cost during the next thirty 
years has been charged to this year’s operations. 


The report makes snivelling complaints of the paltry 
losses on the Island Ferry. The loss reported for 1950 is 
$122,000 compared with a total revenue of $19 million, but 
the Commission refers to this as “a burden on the car 
riders.’’ What they really mean is that they didn’t want to 
take over the ferry and that they will maintain their prej- 
udice against it. They fail to realize that they have a mo- 
nopoly of public transportation in Toronto and that the 
profitability of any small section of it is irrelevant. They 
also, perhaps, fail to realize that it is impossible to state 
accurately the profit or loss on any one section of such an 
undertaking. Although the reported accounts of the T.T.C. 
are far superior to those of Consumers’ Gas Company, both 
are operating under archaic acts which enable them to conceal 
from the public what it is their duty to publish. 


No “Letter From London” 
This Month 


This issue is being mailed a week earlier than usual as our 
typesetters, who are moving their plant, arranged to finish 
this issue before the machinery was dismantled. Because 
of the earlier deadline, it was not possible to get the regular 
letter from Stella Harrison. She writes ‘I’m so sorry I can’t 
manage to get my contribution done in time. I am struggling 
with sickness in the family and heavy additional work at 
the office and have found it impossible to find the necessary 
couple of hours earlier than the time I’d set aside next week. 
I expect Forum readers will be quite relieved to have a break 
from the Letters for a while. I hope to go on holiday when 
things calm down a bit so it may be the autumn before I 
resume.” 
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Notes on the 
Massey Report 


Frank H. Underbill 


® THE CHIEF DANGER is that the Massey Report will 
become merely another historical document—like the Rowell- 
Sirois Report of ten years ago. Both are the products prim- 
arily of our university intellectuals. The commissioners them- 
selves, the special investigators who worked for them, and the 
groups who drafted the briefs that were presented to them, 
have been nearly all men and women trained in Canadian uni- 
versities. Future generations of historians, sociologists and 
political scientists will pay tribute to their thorough work in 
searching out and assembling the relevant facts, to their 
imaginative grasp of their subject, and to their masterly 
presentation of a program of action. Both reports show what 
new insights into different aspects of our national problems 
may be reached through well-directed team-work by men 
and women of trained intelligence. But the Rowell-Sirois 
Report still remains a program only, and it is now almost 
forgotten by the politicians who are responsible for action. 
The Massey Report may suffer the same fate. It is already 
being brushed aside by the “practical”? men as the work of 
long-haired high-brows. There is no other country in the 
world where intellectuals suffer from such low repute as in 
Canada. 


The report lends itself to this treatment because of one 
unfortunate fact about it. Apart from the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters and its member stations, who showed 
themselves up for tbe selfish cynical profit-making agencies 
that they are, the commissioners do not seem to have had 
before them many of the usual representatives of the busi- 
ness man’s point of view. The magazine publishers were 
there, dressing up their ambition to corner the mass-circul- 
tion market as a noble effort to save our souls from cultural 
annexation to the United States; but on the whole the busi- 
ness man as such seems to have been conspicuous by his 
absence or his silence. (I stretch a point by classing the 
book-publishers as among the intellectuals). There were a 
good many agricultural organizations and some labor bodies 
who presented briefs, but such Boards of Trade and Cham- 
bers of Commerce as did appear do not seem to have said 
much that stuck in the memory of the commissioners. 


When Royal Commissioners or lesser people write about 
Canada it is always revealing to find out whom they take to 
represent the people of Canada. Read such a journal as the 
Financial Post, and you soon discover that it assumes as 
self-evident the proposition that the Canadian Manufacturers 
Association or the local Chambers of Commerce express the 
opinions of the people of Canada. Read the editorial page of 
the Toronto Globe, and it gradually dawns on you that Mr. 
George McCullagh intuitively senses what the people of 
Canada are thinking and that there is no need to look further 
than his intuitions. The members of the Massey Commission 
seem to have assumed that the “voluntary bodies” who 
appeared before them spoke collectively for the people of 
Canada. But the people of Canada never actually appear 
in any active role except when they vote at general elections, 
and even then the functioning agent is that sixty or seventy 
per cent of the adult population who can be induced to mark 
ballot-papers. The voluntary bodies who appeared at the 
Massey Commission hearings did not include the most power- 
ful of voluntary bodies in this country, the business cor- 
porations; and, in fact, they represented only the minority 
of persons who are actively interested in the arts, letters, and 
sciences. The overwhelming majority of the people of Can- 
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ada, or even of the radio listeners, were not there at all, 
because they were not interested enough. Unfortunately 
this minority who were interested in the subject, and who had 
very valuable things to say, are a minority who have little 
financial power and who are not organized so as to make 
their voting power felt. 


The Report is very well written. It is a pleasure to read a 
document written by individuals who evidently recognize a 
good sentence when they see it in a brief and know enough 
to quote it, and who also know how to write good sentences 
themselves. One doesn’t know whether to be struck more by 
their picture of the poverty-stricken condition of all the 
activities concerned with the arts and letters in Canada, or 
by the vigor with which these poverty-stricken groups pre- 
sented their case. But one has an uneasy premonition that 
the real attitude of the government to their grievances is 
shown by the price of the volume in which the Report is 
published. A federal government which took this subject 
seriously would have subsidized the publication sufficiently 
to make it possible for the ordinary poorer class of reader to 
buy it. When Pitt was pressed to prosecute William Godwin 
for his work on Political Justice, he replied that there was 
no danger of subversion from a work which cost three 
guineas the set. So our business men may rest easy. 


I enjoyed the polite restraint with which the commissioners 
set out the shortcomings of the various national cultural 
institutions at Ottawa. Much more explosive language might 
have been used, and has habitually been used for the past 
generation in university circles. But as a university pro- 
fessor in the field of the humanities, I was, of course, chiefly 
impressed by their chapters on the universities and the 
humanities. There is nothing here which is very new, even 
in Canada, but it is said with force and eloquence. Extracts 
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from these chapters should have been far more widely re- 
printed in our daily press than they have been. (As usual, 
the Winnipeg Free Press seems to be the only daily which 
is giving the Report good publicity.) The natural sciences 
have been steadily fostered in the universities at the ex- 
pense of the humanities, though we are now conscious that 
it is not from the sciences but from the humanities that must 
come the wisdom for the solution of the deepest social and 
philosophical problems of our age. How often have I heard 
these things said or read them in official utterances at the 
University of Toronto! 


The commissioners have a very pertinent remark on 
Canadian university libraries: “If the size of a university 
library is not an unfair index of the attention devoted to 
the liberal arts, and particularly to research in this field, 
the relevant facts are illuminating. If a list of North Ameri- 
can universities were to be arranged in accordance with the 
number of volumes in their academic libraries, the best- 
equipped Canadian universities would be distressingly far 
down in the roster.”| When I first joined the staff of the 
University of Toronto in 1927, one of the first things I 
remember hearing was a plea from the librarian for more 
room and better equipment in the university library. It is 
now 1951, and nothing has been done in the intervening 
years to improve the facilities of the library. Yet I doubt if 
historical research could turn up a single speech on general 
university policy by anyone in authority at the university 
during that period in which the speaker did not refer in 
glowing terms to the vital importance of the humanities and 
did not affirm his determination to keep the university from 
sinking into a mere utilitarian scientific technological centre. 
And this illustrates the real trouble with the humanities in 
Canada. It is not that the Canadian public is apathetic— 
the masses everywhere are apathetic—but that those in 
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authority, who profess to be interested, seldom feel any 
responsibility for fitting their actions to their words. 


The proposals of the commissioners for federal financial 
contributions to the universities and for national scholar- 
ships at both the undergraduate and the graduate level will 
meet with universal support from within the universities. 
Yet here again one must point to some facts which are apt 
to make university professors cynical. The figures in the 
Report (page 141) show that from 1943-4 to 1948-9, i.e. 
during the period in which university expenses went up 
most spectacularly, the percentage of university income 
coming from the provincial governments decreased from 
40.5 to 32.8. At the same time the federal government’s 
contribution to the universities went up from 0 to 10.3 
per cent of their income. That is, the provincial governments 
sloughed off their share of university finance as the federal 
government increased its share. If the same process continues 
when new federal grants are made—as they are already be- 
ginning to be made—the financial problem of the universities 
will not be solved. Their problem is due, not to the failure 
of the federal authority to do something new for them, but 
to the failure of the provincial governments to live up to 
their old responsibilities. And, whatever may be the case in 
other provinces, here in Ontario which has been wallowing 
in surpluses there is no excuse for this whatever. 

There is one theme in the Report about which some search- 
ing questions should be asked. The Commissioners seek a 
national Canadian culture which shall be independent of 
American influences. Several times they speak of these in- 
fluences as “alien”. This use of the word “alien” seems to 
me to reveal a fallacy that runs through much of Canadian 
nationalistic discussion. For we cannot escape the fact that 
we live on the same continent as the Americans, and that the 
longer we live here the more are we going to be affected by 
the same continental influences which affect them. It is too 
late now for a Canadian cultural nationalism to develop in 
the kind of medieval isolation in which English or French 
nationalism was nurtured. These so-called “alien” American 
influences are not alien at all; they are just the natural 
forces that operate in the conditions of twentieth-century 
civilization. 

The fact is that if we produced Canadian movies for our 
own mass consumption, they would be as sentimental and 
vulgar and escapist as are the Hollywood variety; and they 
would be sentimental, vulgar, and escapist in the American 
way, not in the English or French or Italian way. Our news- 
papers which are an independent local product do not differ 
essentially from the American ones; the kind of news which 
the Canadian Press circulates on its own origination is 
exactly like that originated by A.P. or U.P. Like the 
American ones, they become progressively worse as the size 
of the city increases, up to a certain point. Somewhere be- 
tween the size of Chicago and the size of New York another 
force comes into operation, producing a different kind of 
newspaper. We haven’t any daily as bad as the Chicago 
Tribune, because we haven’t any city as big as Chicago; 
but also we haven’t anything as good as the New York Times 
or Herald Tribune. If Macleans Magazine achieved its ambi- 
tion, and American competition were shut out from its 
constituency, it would continue to be what it is now, only 
more so, ie., a second-rate Saturday Evening Post or 
Colliers. It is mass-consumption and the North American 
continental environment which produce these phenomena, 
not some sinister influences in the United States. 


If we could get off by ourselves on a continental island, 
far away from the wicked Americans, all we should achieve 
would be to become a people like the Australians. (And 
even then the American goblin would get us in the end, as 
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he is getting the Australians.) Let us be thankful, then, that 
we live next door to the Americans. But if we allow our- 
selves to be obsessed by the danger of American cultural 
annexation, so that the thought preys on us day and night, 
we shall only become a slightly bigger Ulster. The idea that 
by taking thought, and with help of some government sub- 
ventions, we can become another England—which, one 
suspects, is Mr. Massey’s ultimate idea—is purely fantastic. 
No sane Canadian wants us to become a nation of Austra- 
lians or Ulsterites. So, if we will only be natural, and stop 
going about in this eternal defensive fear of being ourselves, 
we shall discover that we are very like the Americans both 
in our good qualities and in our bad qualities. Young Cana- 
dians who are really alive make this discovery now without 
going through any great spiritual crisis. 

The root cultural problem in our modern mass-democracies 
is this relationship between the mass culture, which is in 
danger of being further debased with every new invention 
in mass communications, and the culture of the few. The 
United States is facing this problem at a rather more ad- 
vanced stage than we have yet reached, and the more 
intimately we can study American experience the more we 
shall profit. What we need, we, the minority of Canadians 
who care for the culture of the few, is closer contact with 
the finest expressions of the American mind. The fear that 
what will result from such contact will be our own absorption 
is pure defeatism. We need closer touch with the best 
American universities (not Teachers College) and research 
institutions, closer touch with American experimental music 
and poetry and theatre and painting, closer personal touch 
with the men who are leaders in these activities. The Amer- 
icans are now mature enough to have come through this 
adolescent phase of believing that the way to become mature 
is to cut yourself off from the older people who are more 
mature than you are. It is about time that we grew out of 
it also. I think that the Massey commissioners should use 
their leisure now to study the Americans much more closely 
than they seem to have done hitherto. 


Canadian Apartheid 


Gavin White 


&> DURING THE SUMMER WEATHER it is pleasant for 
us to read romantic stories of the Eskimo living a carefree 
life far from the trials of civilization. However, these trials 
of our complex society are now being shared by the Eskimo, 
and unless prompt action is taken he will soon be reduced to 
the same position as the Indian. While once there were an 
estimated twenty-two thousand Eskimo living as far south 
as Saguenay, these have now been reduced to about eight 
thousand five hundred survivors, almost all of whom are 
dependant on a declining fur trade closely linked to the 
whims of our own troubled economy. 

Our national policv has been governed ultimately by 
motives of profit, and the Eskimo has survived largely be- 
cause he has been useful to us. As far back as 1928, Fridjtof 
Nansen appealed to the Canadian people to protect and 
advance the Eskimo after the pattern of Greenland. There, 
Denmark was blazing the way with a highly successful indus- 
trial and educational programme for the Greenlanders; but 
all our government could say by 1934 was that the Eskimo’s 
“mental capacity to assimilate academic teaching is limited.” 
The Eskimos are still considered as wards of Canada; unlike 
the Indians, their affairs are administered not by the Depart- 
ment of Immigration and Citizenship, but by the Department 
of Resources and Development. But this does not even 
guarantee their treatment as resources to be developed for 
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profit to whites; for military posts, prospecting camps, and 
weather stations all still employ white crews shipped at 
enormous expense, while other governments have been able 
to train Eskimo for much of this work. Meanwhile the 
Eskimo remain undernourished and uneducated ministering 
to milady’s furs. 

For the Eskimo, white advancement in the Canadian Arctic 
has meant the destruction of his original hunting economy by 
the introduction of the rifle with the consequent depletion of 
game. He now lives on a trap-line regimen with its depen- 
dance on the trading posts of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Years ago the Dominion Zoologist recommended that the gov- 
ernment run the fur trade itself for reasons of conservation. 
In 1931 a Territorial Administration official said of the 
Eskimo that “the only hope of preventing their eventual 
extinction is government control of trading.” But so far the 
only development has been a Hudson’s-Bay-over-all policy. 
The “Bay” has delegated to it many of the administrative 
duties of the too few R.C.M.P., so that in most areas the 
Company distributes the Family Allowances and the eight 
dollar per month Old Age Allowance. This latter the Com- 
pany may supplement with a dole paid at its own expense. 
So far as education is concerned, the government, until 1947, 
contented itself with making grants to a few mission schools, 
and only since then has it maintained a half dozen teachers 
of its own. There are also the grants and the nursing stations 
of the Indian Health Service. This Service has struggled for 
years to serve the Eskimo with a program widely recognized 
as both unsystematic and inadequate. 

Another service we Canadians provide the Eskimo is the 
Eastern Arctic Patrol of the steamer “C. D. Howe” which 
is supposed to superintend the administration and check the 
health of the natives. This highly publicized patrol was 
described by Vincent Massey as “a regular yearly voyage of 
inspection and assistance to the most distant communities 
of the Arctic,” but it is also a supply operation for trading 
posts and weather stations, and when cargo has been dis- 
charged the ship has been known to proceed to the next 
settlement leaving the medical inspections incomplete. At 
one settlement last year the “C. D. Howe” doctors made a 
complete chest X-ray survey in September, but, although 
regular air service was maintained through the winter with 
that post, the thirteen tuberculous patients found were not 
flown to hospital until the following April. Even though the 
Patrol may be able to hear complaints and supervise admini- 
stration by visiting each white settlement for a day or so 
each year, at least one member of its staff stated before the 
United Nations Association a few years ago that it was more 
interested in “keeping an eye on the Dominion’s share of the 
fur harvest.” (The administration official who accompanies 
the Patrol is also responsible for royalties and the bonding 
of furs.) 

In other areas the Canadian Eskimo have had their own 
problems. A year ago there were press reports from the 
Churchill area on Eskimo polio survivors requiring rehabilita- 
tion for return to the traplines, and on a government official 
taking them copies of the “Book of Wisdom for Eskimos.” 
The following month Eskimo were reported starving near 
Ennadai Lake and the government was on the job. Having 
no food for relief purposes, it sent medical supplies instead. 

The Royal Commission on Reindeer and Musk-Ox esti- 
mated that a half million reindeer could be grazed on the 
prairies south of the Beaufort Sea, and the explorer Stefan- 
sson urged the establishment of musk-ox herds to provide a 
sounder economy for the Eskimo. Finally a reindeer industry 
was built up in the Mackenzie Delta, the district most 
accessible to visitors and one area in Canada where the 
Eskimo had no serious economic problem. Meanwhile the 
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Eskimo of Northwestern Quebec live a hand-to-mouth 
existence eked out by relief, and, although for some thirty 
years their Anglican missionary, “Reindeer” Walton, asked 
for a few hundred reindeer with which they might start 
anew, the government’s plans have come to nothing. A priest 
from the Coppermine area has recently published a book 
relating the government’s refusal to treat natives with tuber- 
culosis and comparing Canada’s indifference to Eskimo sur- 
vival with Nazi genocide. He draws attention to the Canadian 
Consul in Greenland during World War II who was able to 
say of his flight from the Canadian to the Danish Arctic, 
“Those five hours spanned the ages, from a land of still 
primitive nomadic Eskimos to something that seemed to be 
the frontier of modern Europe.” 


Of course, Canadians should not blame this on their 
government alone, for interested government officials have 
been crippled by a public feeling that the North would be 
developed for the white man, and the native could fend for 
himself. Accordingly, government doctors found it necessary 
to refuse maternity cases at native hospitals in order to keep 
their expenditures at a minimum. On the administrative side, 
no other nation with colonial responsibilities would attempt 
to supervise the care of a subject people by employing a mere 
three or four civil servants as Canada has done, especially 
when two of these must also attend to fur and game 
regulations. 

There has, however, been some improvement in the past 
ten years. A year ago the vote was given to Eskimos, and, 
while only a handful can exercise it, this is some recognition 
of their existence as a national asset to Canada. The Terri- 
torial Administration is pledged to bring the Eskimo to 
“exercise all the functions of citizenship,” and to do this it 
must give the Eskimo whatever education may prove neces- 
sary for them to deal with whites on equal terms. It must 
prepare new industries in which the Eskimo may use this 
education to gain the security and equality they do not have 
under the present order. The establishment of these industries 
may be difficult, but if the government does not provide them 
there will be groups of white men who will, and the Eskimo 
will be pushed back as the Indians were. Already white men 
are fishing commercially in waters the Eskimo depend on 
for food. The miners are not far behind. Furthermore, with 
a secure economy or network of economies, the health of the 
now disease-ridden Eskimo may be tackled from a preventive 
and nutritional standpoint. There are technical difficulties, 
but these could be overcome if the Administration were given 
some encouragement. The North could still be developed by 
men trained to live there in equal partnership with other 


Canadians. 
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James Farridy’s Wireless 


Michael Collins 


® EVER SINCE HE HAD bought the thing, James had 
worried. If he had had his own way he wouldn’t have dreamt 
of purchasing but his daughter Kate, a young national 
teacher with radical notions, had waved her glasses at him 
and insisted. Mrs. Farridy, too (at the behest, no doubt, 
of Kate), had edged in on the conspiracy and let it be 
delicately known that her opinion most probably was: he 
was really a bit too careful with the money in any case... 
and the amount thrown away on that old pipe of his, not 
to mention all the Saturday evenings at Hallisey’s public- 
house . . . and so forth: “Everyone else has one . . . We 
must move with the times . . . Look at Brickley’s with 
their three goats cropping the hill, getting a set last year...” 
This was the sort of sniping that had been going on for 
months past. 

So James capitulated; he bought a radio. 

And there they were: the wireless, the donkey and car and 
himself, taking the long road home one mellow November’s 
evening. James was worried; about what, he couldn’t exactly 
say. The wireless, perhaps. He was all-for-progress—up to a 
point—but it was hard on a man of sixty-seven, with fingers 
geared to the sober motions of a furze-machine, having to 
start manipulating pushbuttons and knobs. 


Of course, the shop-boy at Cahalane’s said, “‘’Twas no 
trouble.” 

“You see now, Mr. Farridy, each button is for a station. 
Just push and you get Athlone, the BBC or any station at 
all you like.” 

“What are the knobs for so?” James had enquired rather 
bluntly. 

“Oh, the knobs! They tune the set independently. This 
one is for the wavelengths. That one there is for .. .” 


James had the beginning forgotten before the rigmarole 
was half-finished. He would just have to depend on whatever 
skill and intuition coursed through his own twiney arteries. 
That was all. 

Not that the radio and James were strangers. By no 
means. He was a regular listener-in across the fields at 
Brickley’s and loved the sprightly accounts of the football 
matches; he had heard Dev. speak, and the Pope; listened 
often to race commentaries and snatches of Irish dance 
music on Sunday nights. But that was different. That was 
Brickley’s set playing in Brickley’s. If it was in your own 
house, on the other hand, you were responsible and there 
was no telling what queerness it might come out with from 
time to time—there in your quiet kitchen, where the only 
noise after nightfall would ever be the rustle of a newspaper, 
the click of knitting-needles, the melody of the kettle or a 
lone dog barking in the distance. 

No, give James the cabinet gramophone any time. The 
gramophone was a wedding present, getting a bit asthmatic, 
but James played it every Sunday before cow-time. Then 
he had his own records and spun exactly what he wanted, 
and no more; but these radios played promiscuously all day 
long “simply by adjusting the controls, Sir,” as that glib 
young fellow had assured him. James would feel more at 
home with the ponderous adjustability of a monkey-wrench. 
And he was no puritan. But somehow entertainment pro- 
cured as easily as all that didn’t seem the thing to him, not 
healthy, and scarcely Christian. It was all a bit confusing. 


The Farridys lived on the Kerry side of the mountain 
spur separating Kenmare from Glengariffe, in a tidy farm- 
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house that advertised its snug presence with a wisp of 
lazy blue turf-smoke between the hills. Usually on the way 
home James stopped at Hallisey’s—‘The Half-way,” they 
called it—partly to drink a pint of porter and have a chat, 
and partly to give the donkey a rest from the tiresome, 
climbing corners of the Kenmare road. That evening he 
didn’t stop. Who could enjoy a drink with so much of a 
disturbing nature on his mind? There was the danger, 
besides, that some of the locals might spot the set in the 
donkey-car and maybe start pulling James’ leg about it, 
inside, in front of Mrs. Hallisey. He wouldn’t like that 
at all. So he tugged the reins and drove on feeling grim, 
indeed, as he passed through the yellow light of the oil-lamp, 
hanging over the counter within, which slanted through the 
window and lay across the road like some inebriated ghost. 


It was a quarter to seven; they were nearly home. As they 
joggled past Brickley’s, the ribbon of wan daylight sewn 
to the peaks of the Kerry mountains grew fainter and 
fainter; soon the donkey-car was lurching against the bushes 
on the sides of the tortuous boreen down to the haggard. 


James noticed the light of the lantern jerk up and down 
on the whitewashed gable. That would be Mary, his wife, 
coming from the stall; she would now establish herself in 
the kitchen to hear the news. James slid off the car and 
walked into the haggard. He was a thin, scraggy sort of man, 
attached to the ground with two very lean legs. He tied the 
donkey to the broken end of the pike stuck in the gable, 
tucked the groceries under his arm, shoved the newspaper 
in his pocket, caught the wireless in his other hand and 
sauntered in home as casually as any man could under the 
circumstances. 


“Oh, it’s yourself, is it?’’ exclaimed Mary rather unneces- 


sarily. She was poking the fire—a sign of high anticipation 
—and the fire, in protest, was shooting jets of vehement 
sparks around the thickly-sooted kettle and up the chimney. 


“Faith, it is,’ James replied, setting down his loads on 
the table. 


“Well, did you bring it?” 
“Indeed, I did so. There it is for you.” 


James noticed an arrangement of wires stretching across 
the rafters behind the gandy boxes on the clevvy and another 
tied to the bottom of the fire-machine—all this in accord- 
ance with the loud instructions of Brickley’s maid who had 
come specially the night before to initiate the household 
into the mysteries of aerial and earth. 


“Hold on now,” said James after his tactical survey. 
“Hold on ’til I see to the animal.” 


He went out again under the floodlit sky, untackled the 
donkey, pushed the car under the thatched lean-to, hung 
the harness in the loft and secured the donkey in the stable 
—giving her a sharp, playful whack on the hindquarters 
by way of goodnight, as if to assure the creature she 
could have fun then and freedom until morning; while 
laying it down that in the democracy of donkeys James 
himself was always the boss. 

“Well,” he announced when he got in, “we'd better start 
this instrument before we go any further.” 

“Wisha do,” advised Mary with feminine fickleness, to 
show it was all in his hands—as yet. “Maybe we can be 
listening to it there while we’re at the supper.” 

“I hope now,” James mused as he plodded through the 
instructions, “I'll be able to put it in motion all right.” 

“And why wouldn’t you,” Mary chided. “’Twas only 
last Sunday after Mass, Mrs. Donovan was saying there 
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wasn’t the equal to you in the country at sewing machines 
and the like.” 


“Hm,” remarked James, implying in a nice way that there 
was a big difference between a ticklish job like a radio and 
the mending of an old sewing machine. “However, I have 
done my best,” he went on, disembarrassing himself of the 
wires, “and it should about go now. The paper says it may 
take a short interval to heat up. However, we'll press the 
first button and see.” 


James pressed. It did take some time, allowing James to 
escape out of the limelight and become a shadow himself, 
among all the other shadows that hid in the nooks and 
crannies about the warm hearth. 


Then the music started. It was a raspy, hoarse kind of 
performance and James shook his head to think that the 
great experiment should commence with what such news- 
papers as wrote on these matters at all, always referred to 
as “hot stuff.”” Well, nobody could blame him anyway. What 
was he always telling them! He looked around to where 
Mary was standing with the tea-cosy poised in her hand. 
She was smiling. Gradually his attention was attracted to 
the toe of her right boot which was vibrating with some 
strange oscillation. Mrs. Farridy was keeping time! 


James turned to the fire again, picked up a glowing turf 
in his fingers and reddened the pipe. 


“Wisha, I suppose,” he mused between the long, strenuous 
puffs, “I suppose it could be a whole lot worse.” 


Beloved Leader 


He thinks that Art will find no certain footing 

Within the shadows of the Revolution, 

That culture is entrusted to the wealthy, 

Whose minds are freed by leisure from pollution. 

The poor, he says, have always craved the vulgar, 

Their taste is uniformly underbred; 

He says it takes about three generations 

To knock some simple knowledge in their head. 

Blood will tell, he argues, just as surely 

As manners tell the Bourbon from the boor, 

And Socialism never will be able 

To offer any satisfying cure. 

He says Co-action is the need today 

To keep the Mob securely under heel, 

And so he thinks he’ll form the Purple Shirts 

To help preserve his private commonweal. 
Vernal House. 


The Great Canadien Novel 


When Jean Rivard wed Maria Chapdelaine, 
Then trente arpents fed children by la douzaine. 
The novelists and parish priests thumbtacked 
The pattern of farm and village to the church’s 
Drawing board with silver steeples. The fact 
Of industrial change was blinked at by Jean Baptiste 
Who was sowing the fields of Laurentia with fleur-de-lis. 
Miss Roy encountered the slums in her researches, 
And Lemelin slid down the cliff to the town below 
While Montreal writers wrote up miscegenation. 
When authors discover vice and machination, 
Duplessis and Houde, Madame Guevremont 
Will have seen the last slow sunset’s lingering glow 
On hill and shore at Les Eboulements. 
Fred Swayze. 


Self-Portrait 


Books are essential, of course. There is no obsession, 

Although his office colleagues support the common belief 

That a too assiduous reader can scarcely be quite “all there.’ 

The inner life? Reflective, with slight delusions of grandeur, 

In respect to authorship, women, or conversational wit. 

The daily routine is methodical, with overtones of a coffee- 
house tradition, 

Exercised mainly in beverage rooms with kindred souls. 

The epithet “Skinhead” is sustained with reasonable for- 
bearance, 

Although not more than twice from any one person in twenty- 
four hours. 

There is a touch of self-pity, apparent only at times 

Of helpless remorse, and the turning over of numerous new 
leaves. 

Some manic depression, not requiring clinical attention. 

The background is obscure, although stretches of early 
ambition 

Are sometimes recalled in beery nostalgia; no one could say 

At what precise moment the spark of endeavor had died. 

He always insisted that no one should take him literally, 

— the cryptic remark that his great-great-grandfather’s 
ather 

Had been the finest swordsman in all New France. 

Vernal House. 


> 


The Baritone 


He sang the ‘Road to Mandalay,’ and I 

Could see the dollar signs that left his throat, 

The adding machine concealed inside his white shirt front, 
A lightning calculator beneath his dinner coat. 


My neighbor says a greater singer never was, 
Which takes in lots of country, don’t you think? 
I wonder if his list includes the nightingale, 
And if he hears the cold cash register clink. 


I heard a man sing ‘Mandalay’ ten years ago 
On a bar room table in candlelight and gloom; 
His tunic open at the throat—and India 

Was in his eyes and filled the beverage room. 


I wonder how this new Caruso’s voice would sound 

In a Roman amphitheatre, while Caesar leaned 

His elbows contemplatively on marble rails, 

And afterwards the bloody sawdust floor was cleaned. 


Ring gold inside a bireme’s belly beating out 

From Carthaginian shoals to take the breeze; 

Sing courage to the oarsmen on their polished planks, 
And join the level sweeps that clutch the seas. 


A voice to join the competition of the world’s 
First windy trumpeters whose bones are skeleton; 
To sound the dawn’s reveille when the waves rolled back 
And left the salt flats stinking in the sun. 
Alfred W. Purdy. 


Music Review 


Milton Wilson 


®& AT ONE TIME recordings of Schonberg’s works (except 
the very early Verklarte Nacht and possibly an odd imported 
Pierrot Lunaire) were as rare in Canada as live performances, 
but fortunately the small LP companies have changed all 
that. The Alco company, for instance, has issued the four 
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string quartets in a performance by the Kolisch quartet, 
recorded as long ago as 1937. Recently I examined the first 
two of these, as well as the Kammersymphonie, played by a 
group from the Orchestra Concerts Pas-de-Loup under Pierre 
Dervaux, and together the three works give an interesting 
picture of Schonberg in the first decade of this century, 
toward the end of what I suppose one should call his first 
period, and well before the conscious application of the 
twelve-tone system. 


The First String Quartet Op. 7 (1904-5) is the full-blown 
culmination of Schonberg’s post-Wagnerian tendencies. Its 
large single movement contains the traditional four imbedded 
within it, unified by Lisztian thematic transformations of the 
most closely wrought and persistent sort; the atmosphere is 
ripe and heavy, and the texture oppressively thick. It may 
be described as a more complex and rigorously unified 
Verklarte Nacht. Unfortunately, the thematic inbreeding 
seems to have loosened rather than tightened the structure, 
and produced an amorphous and somewhat monotonous work 
with a number of attractive moments—a tour de force in 
which everything seems to be derived from everything else 
for no particular reason. 


The Kammersymphonie Op. 9 (1906), although funda- 
mentally the same sort of one-movement work, is im- 
measurably better — indeed, one of the masterpieces of 
twentieth century music. The luxuriance of the early 
Schonberg is still present but carefully controlled, and the 
small orchestra with its predominance of woodwinds lightens 
the atmosphere. The pull of opposing impulses in Schonberg 
at this stage of his career (he himself regards it as a turning 
point) gives the work a special “combined” flavor, hard to 
find anywhere else: breadth and economy, luxuriance and 
precision, emotional abandonment and detachment, form a 
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brief and striking alliance. The work deserves frequent per- 
formances, but occasions on which fifteen solc instruments 
(ten wind and five string) might get together are few enough 
(except perhaps on the radio). For that reason, I recommend 
this Dial recording highly. 

The Second String Quartet Op. 10 (1907-8), which em- 
ploys a soprano voice in the last two of its four movements, 
is less good, on the whole, than the Kammersymphonie but 
contains greater music. In the first and third movements, 
Schonberg’s continuing reaction toward economy and reserve 
has produced results that, although very attractive, are some- 
how slight and unsatisfying. The second movement is an 
exciting and very inventive scherzo. But in the fourth and last 
movement Schonberg creates music of a strangeness and 
power that completely overshadows the rest of the work as 
it does the other two we have looked at. As Cecil Gray has 
remarked, one is aware in the opening words of the Stefan 
George poem of which the movement is a setting, “I feel the 
air of other planets,” of “a certain symbolical significance 
which is not merely accidental.” Here Schonberg does step 
forward into an idiom of his own. Pierrot Lunaire develops 
this new atmosphere further, but hardly surpasses the con- 
clusion of the Quartet in excellence. 

The performance of the Quartets is good, but the recording 
somewhat old and coarse, and the surfaces noisy. The 
Kammersymphonie is excellently performed and recorded. 


Ce 
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Film Review 
D. Mosdell 


» BY LONG ODDS the best movie we have seen so far this 
year is the English import, The Browning Version, with 
Michael Redgrave, Jean Kent, and another of Britain’s 
appealing and credible youngsters, Brian Smith. It would not 
be true to say that the picture is flawless, although that has 
been said. But it is true that the flaws are as close to neg- 
ligible as flaws can be, affecting as they do only the 
external story, the this-happened and then-that-happened, 
the he-said and then-she-said elements of what is in reality 
a totally interior and private sea-change in the outlook of the 
central character. 

Here, you see, is Andrew Crocker-Harris, an elderly 
English public school classics master; his marriage has been 
unhappy and humiliating, his teaching career has been a 
failure, and his health is failing, too. During the last two 
days at his job he is brutally stripped of the few small com- 
forting illusions which have so far kept him going. First, by 
the politely disguised contempt with which he is discarded 
without a pension; second, by the thoughtless egoism of the 
new young master who takes his place; and finally by the 
calculated and vicious cruelty of his wife. 

To the audience these incidents are successive discoveries 
and dramatic shocks which carry the story along in linear 
time; they are the skeleton of action around a central moment 
of mental and emotional becoming, or crystallization. It is 
quite clear, however, and it is Michael Redgrave’s superb 
acting job as Crocker-Harris that makes it clear, that not one 
of these thrusts of fate is a revelation or a surprise to the 
classics master. He has been aware of each of them, singly, 
for years. The important thing about Mr. Crocker-Harris 
is that suddenly he experiences one of those rare and im- 
portant moments of clarification and perspective, when he 
looks steadily and closely at all the circumstances of his life 
as they really are, and finds that the sum total is not, after 
all, intolerable. It would have been easy, considering the 
actual lines of the play, to interpret this character as a rabbit 
at bay, driven into a show of defiance, and retiring with his 
unfinished play to tinker with as a kind of consolation prize 
for having shown fight. Redgrave makes it nothing of the 
kind. There is, instead, a maintaining, if not actually a gain, 
in dignity and stature for Mr. Crocker-Harris; and the 
terrible and corrosive emotion of pity touches neither him nor 
us. It is the passing of a spiritual milestone; and the films 
have rarely, if ever, recorded it as well before. 

There does seem to be a division, an invisible wall, between 
the central character in The Browning Version and the things 
which happen to, or rather at, him. Because the other people 
who surround him are not as well realized, not as funda- 
mentally genuine, and because the situations, especially those 
which concern the wife, are not on the same imaginative 
level of creation, there is a discernible split between the 
physical events and the inner metamorphosis of Mr. Crocker- 
Harris. In any case, these events are catalysts, not causes; 
but they should, in themselves, have been credible and right; 
and they are not. Hence, surely, the long explanatory speech 
which Mr. Crocker-Harris delivers to his wife’s lover after 
the Headmaster’s dinner-party; it is not in character for him; 
but because the gulf between his humanity and the thin and 
sketchy personalities of those who surround him is so wide, 
the maps must be drawn and the psychological pattern firmly 
articulated. So what might have been established, in say, the 
wife’s lines, had she been less of a conventionalized shrew, 
falls clumsily and too patly on to the husband’s shoulders. 
That the moment, and the speech, embarrassing as it is, 
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pass muster is entirely Redgrave’s doing; he has built up the 
character so slowly and surely that on the whole it is almost 
the exceptional divergence from consistency that proves Mr. 
Crocker-Harris’ full humanity. Almost, but not quite; and 
that incident must perforce be listed among the production’s 
flaws. 

To most of these exceptions, exception can be taken; and 
that is a proof of The Browning Version’s success. One of the 
best indications that a movie, or any other artistic per- 
formance, for that matter, has made a valid statement about 
human beings is that discussion should arise among the 
audience about the consistency or inconsistency of the crea- 
tion. It means, for one thing, that real people have been 
created; and being real people, their minor motives and 
machinery are not subject to arbitrary definition. 

It remains to be said, however, that although Rattigan has 
done a difficult thing well, and has presented an interior event 
in a human mind so clearly that we experience a real shock 
of recognition, he has not succeeded so well in outlining the 
contributing external factors, or in defining their exact rela- 
tion to the interior event. For that kind of integrated 
creation, it is still necessary to look back to Carol Reed’s 
The Fallen Idol, which did a similar job very much better. 


The Art of Serigraphy 


George Weber 


> THE JUNE AND JULY issues of The Canadian Forum 
carried black and white reproductions of serigraphs. These, 
as well as the ones reproduced in this issue, are originals 
done by artists of Western Canada working in a group. The 
word seri means “silk” and a serigraph is a silkprint or 
silk-drawing. In the process of making a serigraph a screen 
made of silk is used, and the picture thus produced is most 
commonly known as a “silkscreen print.” 

During the war, the National Gallery at Ottawa used 
thousands of large silkscreen reproductions to decorate 
servicemen’s quarters at home and overseas. Business firms 
have also made use of silkscreen prints. The Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Association commissioned several noted artists 
to design silkscreens for reproduction purposes which would 
remind us of our economic dependence on forest wealth. 
Bright Canadian scenes done by silkscreen now enliven 
C.P.R. railway station waiting rooms. They are also used 
as wall decorations by the Bank of Montreal. 

Silkscreen prints may be seen in hotels, offices, schools, 
public buildings and in many homes. Art galleries and 
museums sell them for as little as $5.00 each. Imagine an 
oilcolor (that’s what it actually is) reproduction of an artist’s 
original for only $5.00! Therein lies their popularity. The 
silkscreen method of reproduction is chosen because by it 
pictures can be reproduced cheaply in large sizes, of per- 
manent colors and on strong durable cardboard. 

Some Canadian artists became interested in the process 
and began to adopt it themselves as a graphic art medium. 
A lithograph, etching, woodblock print or linoblock print 
has its own possibilities. An artist’s serigraph is, like one 
of these, an original work of art. 

At the time of writing, an exhibition of thirty-five original 
serigraphs is travelling the larger centres of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, sponsored by the Western Art Circuit. An- 
other complete set of twenty-four was made up for the Co- 
ordination of Cultural Activities in Alberta and travels all 
rural centres. To my knowledge, this is the first experiment 
of its kind in Canada. The United States, which boasts an 
established serigraph society in New York, has travelling 
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exhibitions of American serigraphs which can be loaned by 
art galleries and private bodies for a set fee. Members of 
the society supply editions of their latest prints which are 
catalogued and put on the market for collectors to buy. 


Here in Canada we have not reached that stage. The 
growth and development of serigraphy as a fine art is left 
to the enterprise of the individual artist. In October, 1948, 
a small number of artists, all members of the Edmonton 
Branch, Federation of Canadian Artists, decided to form 
a silkscreen group under my direction. We met every Satur- 
day afternoon at the local Museum of Arts, which provided 
us with a workroom. With Christmas coming up, we started 
making Christmas cards of our own design. The public 
responded well and we next attempted larger prints suitable 
for sale and framing. This proved to be very popular with 
the artists themselves. By fall, 1950, we started another 
group as a regular evening course in serigraphy at the Fine 
Arts department of the University of Alberta. People came 
from as far away as the Okanagan Valley in British 
Columbia to study our method of making serigraphs. 


The making of a serigraph demands patience and exacting 
workmanship. The technique is very simple. A piece of fine 
meshed silk or bolting cloth is stretched on a wooden frame 
to form a tray. The non-printing areas are blocked out, 
leaving the design to be printed in open mesh. The frame 
is attached to a base by hinges. Card or stock to be printed 
is registered on the base. Color is then poured on at one 
side and, by means of a rubber squeegee, carried across to 
the other side, thus printing the design through the open 
mesh onto the card or stock. Thousands of impressions can 
be obtained before the silk wears out. 


Several methods are in use for the actual preparation, or 
blocking out, of the screen before printing. Art supply houses 
carry books on these methods. Excellent results can be 
obtained by the use of transparent base (a colorless jelly) 
into which permanent oil colors are mixed. Textured areas 
and gradated tones can be achieved with proper care. The 
black and white reproductions of serigraphs have, of course, 
the disadvantage of failing to show color. The possibilities 
of using color, texture, and gradated tones make “serigraphy”’ 
an ideal medium for fine art reproduction. 

Our serigraphs have been accepted by the Society of Cana- 
dian Painters and Etchers as well as the Canadian Society 
of Graphic Arts, both of whom sponsor annual exhibitions 
of graphic design. With the passing of time our artists will 
become more expert in mastering the technique of serigraphy. 
It is undoubtedly a new medium of the graphic arts which 
is here to stay. 


On the Air —TuHE Massey Report (2) 


Allan Sangster 


®& “THE CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORA- 
TION,” say the Commissioners, “has developed into the 
greatest single agency for national unity, understanding, and 
enlightenment . . . We think that, despite the inevitable 
limitations and deficiencies of which we shall have something 
to say later, it has exceeded all reasonable expectations; it 
has become, we have found, a source of pride and gratifica- 
tion to the groups most representative of Canadian listeners, 
and we can state here that we fully share their views.” 


Without in the least arguing with this opinion, which we 
also fully share, it might be well to examine a few of these in- 
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evitable “limitations and deficiencies,” together with the 
Commission’s recommendations which are aimed at correction 
and improvement. Recommendation (b) suggests “that the 
present Board of Governors (of the CBC) be enlarged to 
make it more widely representative.” In discussing this 
recommendation the Commission said “it should be large 
enough to be fully representative of the country as a whole, 
and it should be composed of persons fully qualified by 
knowledge, experience, and interests not only to maintain 
but to advance the present standards of radio broadcasting 
in Canada whether national or local.” 


Accordingly, and because this is a phase of Canadian radio 
on which we have long held opinions, we looked up the Board 
as at present constituted. We found that the sole woman 
member is described as “a housewife and a staunch supporter 
of careers for women.” The gentlemen members include a 
broker, a Dean of Science, a College Principal, a Professor 
of Political Science, and two more of whom the CBC librarian 
could tell me nothing and on whom her library had absolutely 
no information. 


It seems pertinent to ask (leaving aside the unknowns) 
whether this is a truly representative body, and what reason 
there is to suppose that the “knowledge, experience, and 
interests” of educators, with whom the Board is heavily 
loaded, make them pre-eminently suited to membership. Why 
a stock-broker, one wonders? Where, one asks, are the people 
with real knowledge of entertainment: the actors, impresarios, 
and radio producers? Should they not be represented? Where 
are the country’s men of ideas—the writers? Where is a 
musician—or even a critic of radio? 


It seems that the government, in its appointments to this 
board, has either passed out memberships as minor political 
honours, or has followed—do I coin a word?—the Kingsian 
principle of playing safe. And rumour has it that the Board 
is urged to give most of its time to business and technical 
problems, and is restrained, though intangibly, from taking 
too active an interest in the programming and day to day 
activities of the vast enterprise which it controls. Within 
limits this is probably as well, but a strong, able Board of 
Governors, actively interested in what is heard on the Cana- 
dian air, alert to ideas, might be a source of inspiration to 
program planners and executives. 


Recommendation (g) which suggests that the CBC should 
refuse all local commercial business on its own stations, 
except in places where no other advertising service is avail- 
able; (h) which says that it should refuse all commercial 
network programs not acceptable to it in content and that it 
consider the possibility of eliminating some of the less desir- 
able ones now carried, must be considered in connection with 
(1) which is the one designed to assure the Corporation of 
a sufficient income out of license fees and public funds. These 
three must be considered together, for, unless (1) be imple- 
mented then (g) and (h) must certainly be shelved, for plain 
lack of funds. Of the CBC’s seven and a half million dollar 
annual income (1947-48 figures) almost two and a quarter 
million comes from commercial sponsors. We, the CBC and 
the people, can call better tunes than all the advertising men 
on Bay Street, but if we want genuine tunes, unsullied by 
commercial jingles, we must be prepared to pay the piper. 
If these three recommendations are implemented, then better 
programs will arrive automatically from two directions. 
Negatively, from the absence of so much commercial drivel; 
positively from the relatively great quantities of local and 
network time which will be freed for programs of higher 
quality and (in the words of the Right Honourable Vincent 
Massey) “of the prevailing ‘Canadian’ note which we heard 
again and again.” 
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Three other recommendations must be considered together. 
They are: (m) “That the CBC provide more adequately in 
its budget for the department or departments responsible for 
the talks programmes.” (n) “That the officials of the CBC 
make greater efforts to secure for its talks programmes, 
popular as well as serious, representative persons of proven 
ability, knowledge and experience in the subject matter of the 
talk.” (0) “That the Board of Governors take into considera- 
tion the advisability of appointing national advisory councils 
on talks, in order that its officials may receive advice on 
programme policy, and information on programme material.” 


These three recommendations, and their implications, seem 
to me to be far more serious than might immediately appear. 
The Corporation’s Department of Talks and Public Affairs 
is the one charged, more than any other, with the difficult 
and tricky business of informing, educating and influencing 
the people of this country. And yet we find that in this 
department, as in no other of the CBC’s major sections, a 
very peculiar situation exists. In music the CBC has now 
and has had well known and very able conductors and musi- 
cians on staff as musical advisers; it employs the very best 
musicians whom the country affords to present works of 
magnitude and value. In drama the supervisor is one of the 
most able directors and producers whom the whole world of 
radio has ever developed; the actors and actresses and 
(usually) the producer-directors are the best who can be 
found. But in the talks department, to my knowledge, no 
man of outstanding reputation, of real eminence in the fields 
of scholarship, literature, or the social and political sciences 
has ever been employed in a supervisory position. 


Considerations of this kind were no doubt in the Com- 
missioners’ minds when they made these recommendations, 
and when they set down the following opinions in support of 
them. “The Commissioners felt that the ‘distinguished’ work 
of the CBC in music and drama did not appear to be equalled 
in what are known as ‘talks.’ It should be a set principle with 
the CBC that all its talks, even the most popular, should if 
published be acceptable to the expert and enjoyed by the 
layman.” The Commission could not accept the assumption 
that a natural facility for broadcasting was more important 
to a radio speaker than recognized competence in his subject, 
and they suggested that the CBC add to its staff more officials 
of experience and authority in intellectual matters to assume 
some direct responsibility in the planning of talks, and that 
there should be a closer contact between CBC officials and 
leading Canadians in all fields of intellectual interest. 


I suggest that in this instance the Commissioners have, in 
the current phrase, pulled their punches. I suggest that this 
department, having no real experts of acknowledged eminence 
on its staff (except, of course, in the field of actual radio 
production, where there are some excellent ones) has, in their 
stead, too many self-or-department-styled experts who 
attempt to cover their relative incapacity by an assumption 
of all-embracing knowledge and an attitude of extreme arro- 
gance. Members of this department, who should be humble 
and welcoming, interested only in getting the best possible 
people and in putting them on the air as well as possible, 
exhibit much too frequently an air of intellectual superiority 
of the most appalling kind. And based, when one comes to 
examine carefully, on very little. Most of them have been 
educated moderately well, but not superlatively; hardly any, 
as far as I can find out, have made an especial mark in any 
world outside the closed, tight little world of radio. I suggest 
too that this department, which should be the most receptive 
of all to new people and new ideas, is receptive only to those 
ideas which reflect its own, and reserves its best welcome for 
those on whom it can impress its own patterns of thought. 


The Canadian Forum 


Ill-wishers and members of the department who resent this 
outspoken comment will be quick to say that much of this is 
personal; that I have had differences with the Talks Depart- 
ment and am working off my personal spleen. True, I have 
had unpleasant and unrewarding contacts there, but I also 
have had pleasant and rewarding ones. On balance, however, 
my opinion is as here set down, and I suspect that what 
has happened to one writer can happen and has happened to 
many. 


For examples I give you first a personal one. I have now, 
one way or another, acceptably filled or helped to fill almost 
fifty hours of time on the Trans-Canada Network with what 
has come out of my own head. In addition, I have written 
this column for almost four years, and some (probably mis- 
guided) people have been good enough to find it the most 
pointed and astute criticism of radio in this country. But does 
that matter? Not with the Talks Department. In any discus- 
sion with any official there it is at once made obvious that 
they know all and that I am but a poor outsider who doesn’t 
know which end is up. 


I give you also the case of the very able, sometimes bril- 
liant, young writer and producer who was taken on by this 
department after a period of outstanding work done on a 
local station. During his early days with the CBC he wrote, 
produced, and generally developed one particular type of 
program, and made it a brilliant success. This series still goes 
on, but its founder and father has been relegated to a regional 
job and no longer has authority to select scripts for his own 
series. These must now be approved by a “desk general” 
here in Toronto; an executive who, by the evidence of his 
own productions, is not nearly as able in this particular field 
as the man whom he has replaced. 


Again, I cite the scripts returned with letters which are 
almost never constructive or helpful, and which far too often 
are thinly veiled insults. And the letters which dismiss sub- 
missions as obviously trivial and tedious, but which seize on 
some tiny point which has caught the producer’s finicky fancy 
and suggest that this should be a point of departure for a 
whole new script. On the writer’s own time, of course, and 
as pure speculation; the producer doesn’t need te care—his 
comfortable salary goes on whoever wastes time working up 
his ideas. 


Finally, I give you the example of the excellent program 
“Bernie Braden Tells a Story”—a program which was popu- 
lar with listeners, sometimes presented stories as good as any 
on the Talks Department’s “Canadian Short Stories” (some- 
times the same story appeared on both), and which did a 
great deal in helping the country’s writers, both financially 
and spiritually. This program was, I am informed by a source 
of extreme reliability, “sabotaged” by the Talks Department, 
because it could not bear to have a program of that kind 
actually on the CBC transmitters but not completely under 
its control. 


Such examples are almost legion, but perhaps these are 
enough to suggest that the Massey Commission was on the 
right track when it singled out this department for adverse 
comment, and that one of the reasons for the department’s 
undistinguished work is the fact that it can’t, or won’t, see 
the forest of ideas because of the trees of individual prefer- 
ment and self-interest. Which is not to say that there are 
not some good people in the department, or that they do not 
give us some good programs. There are, and they do, but 
are they as good as they could be? Does Citizens’ Forum 
stack up against the BBC Brains Trust, or even the American 
Chicago Round Table? Has the department even tried to 
prepare and produce a Canadian series of talks comparable in 
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value and interest to the recent BBC series by Doctor Hoyle 
on The Nature of the Universe? 


To my mind the answer to these and to almost all such 
questions is a firm no. I for one would have much more 
confidence in the decisions and programs of the Talks 
Department if I knew that it contained, in positions of 
authority, a few people who had proved their worth in the 
larger world outside the studios and offices of radio. 


Turning New Leaves 


& THE NATURE of North American progressivism is a 
singularly important historical problem; and it carries an 
equal, if not greater, significance for the future. Foreign 
writers have utterly failed to comprehend the mixed purposes 
and ill-defined terms of the American progressives. Just as 
they lack a real understanding of the American two-party 
system or the operations of the presidency (and this includes 
the late Harold Laski) so they are often confused on the 
subject of American radicalism. Canadians, although largely 
mum on such topics, do a little better because they them- 
selves have experienced the direct impact of the social gospel 
(in its unrefined American setting) and the backwash of 
American progressive movements. But non-American writers 
from de Tocqueville through Bryce to Laski have either 
shown a vestigial aristocratic bias in their search for fissures 
in the American democracy, or, like the last of these writers, 
have compared the American liberal-progressives to British 
socialists and found them dogmatically decrepit: none of 
them has succeeded in presenting a satisfactory analysis of 
the American left. 
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Even American writers have not done much to illuminate 
the total picture. We have the monumental work of Professor 
Commons on American labor, some general discussions of 
American thought and a swollen literature on various aspects 
of progressivism, but little in the way of a synthesis of pro- 
gressive ideology. This reflects the apparently irresistible 
trend to specialization which in itself has been the object of 
a steady fire from the ideological progressives. Professor 
Daniel Aaron (director of the American Studies program at 
Smith College*) says this of the greatest American progres- 
sive writers: “Unlike our timid specialists, made inarticulate 
through excessive caution and fearful of hazarding a 
generalization, they assumed the duties of the preacher- 
prophet now very largely monopolized by cranks and char- 
latans” (Professor Aaron’s term for American communists). 
The contemporary “average American” prefers to smear 
rather than listen to the surviving progressives of today; and 
the writers of general American history have denied to the 
“prophetic agitators” a place in the American temple. The 
historians tend (with a few exceptions like H. U. Faulkner) 
to gloss over the hundred-year history of progressivism and 
to see it primarily as a superficial muck-raking, publicist 
affair typified by that red-blooded American boy, Theodore 
Roosevelt, or by the “dreamy liberal” Woodrow Wilson. Or 
else they see it (like H. D. Hicks) as a useful safety-valve 
for the preservation of the two-party system. Progressives 
themselves know this to be a myopic, if not disingenuous, in- 
terpretation, and Professor Aaron has done a skilful job of 
debunking the popular mythology—a mythology currently 
perpetuated in the crude advertising of the letters of “T.R.” 


*MEN OF GOOD HOPE, A STORY OF AMERICAN PROG- 


RESSIVES: Daniel Aaron; Oxford University Press; pp. xi, 
329; $4.50. 


EVENING IN THE FOOTHILLS OF ALBERTA (Serigraph) —cEORGE WEBER 
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The importance of a study which attempts to cut through 
the fuzzy definitions of “liberal,” ‘“‘progressive,” “socialist,” 
as these terms are employed in the United States, and to 
present the heart of American progressive thought and policy 
cannot be overrated. If the current outburst of patrioteering, 
the civil liberties struggles in Congress and Courts, and the 
clashes between State Department and Pentagon are to be 
resolved without the total destruction of the American 
Dream, a progressive renaissance is imperatively required. 


Men of Good Hope (an Emersonian phrase) is a series of 
nine essays which develops the main stream of progressive 
ideology. Each essay resolves about a key (and literate) 
progressive figure. Beginning with Emerson and Theodore 
Parker as precursors, the story is carried through Henry 
George, Edward Bellamy, Henry Demarest Lloyd, William 
Dean Howells, Thorstein Veblen, Theodore Roosevelt and 
Brooks Adams. The last two are correctly taken together as 
presenting a composite picture of the “pseudo-progressive.” 
A final and biting chapter deals with the progressive slump 
after 1912 and has some penetrating comments on New Deal 
pragmatism and “F.D.R.” 


Aaron writes well, and although he does not quite achieve 
the epigrammatic brilliance of an A. J. P. Taylor, his style 
is not dissimilar to that of the English historian. He is, I 
take it, an open-minded socialist, which is to say an American 
progressive as he defines the term. This is more than one 
can say about others in the field of American ideas like the 
late V. L. Parrington (a sort of American Lord Morley), 
R. H. Gabriel or Merle Curti. Aaron’s presentation of tran- 
scendentalist origins, social gospel development and social- 
democratic culmination is not fogged by a rock-bound nine- 
teenth century Spencerian liberalism. He is at his best when 
berating the pragmatists who pooh-poohed the utopian re- 
formers for their impractical ideals, and in documenting the 
influence of the men whose ideas he examines. He emphasizes 
that the end of the anti-slavery crusade did not mean the 
death of American reformism—that the Gilded Age was a 
flowering time for progressive ideas. Theodore Parker’s con- 
cept of “industrial democracy” and the conviction that the 
Jefferson-Jackson tradition of political equality must be de- 
veloped to include real social solidarity and equality of 
economic security and opportunity—these ideas were carried 
Over into the post-bellum years and while Standard Oil was 
bloating, H. D. Lloyd kept pace with it critically. The 
socialism of Lloyd and Bellamy became an integral part of 
the progressive tradition. It was in these years too, that 
Laurence Gronlund published his “Co-operative Common- 
wealth” which was perhaps the most immediate reference 
of Walter Mentz and John Fenstein when they proposed 
the name of the CCF at Regina. 


The ethical idealism, the influence of unorthodox Protes- 
tantism and the appeal to the middle class as the potential 
saviour of America from the grip of the gold-bugs and 
boodlers, is not denied by Aaron. On the contrary it is the 
theme of his study. “In spite of Bellamy’s moderate tone 
and his middle class suppositions,” he writes, “he could not 
get around the fact that | Bellamy’s}] Nationalism was a form 
of socialism and that the word ‘socialism’ did not please 
American ears . . . But even more important, it personified 
gradualism and tolerance, and unequivocally rejected the 
doctrine of class war.” Perhaps even more than the British 
socialists the American progressives were concerned with the 
aesthetic and ethical debilitation resulting from the domina- 
tion of the trusts. As the Fabians noticed, the consolidation 
of capital was more spectacular in late nineteenth century 
America than anywhere else in the world, and they drew 
many of their conclusions about the nature of capitalist 
development from the United States. But they did not ex- 
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perience the full force of that development in any personal 
sense. While they were analyzing what was going on in 
America, the American progressives suffered deeply, as the 
most sensitive part of the American population, under the 
impact of manifest destiny and Andrew Carnegie. As a 
result the American movement was perhaps more broadly 
humanist than that of the British socialists. There is a chill 
vein running through Fabianism which is not present in the 
less scientific American progressivism. And in a comparison 
with the ILP and TUC branches of the British movement 
the Americans appear decidedly less class-conscious. All of 
this is important to an understanding of modern America. 
For although we are all accustomed to belittle American 
progressives as middle-class and wishy-washy, we also over- 
look a persistent strain of social radicalism that has roots 
just as deep as those of the British left and perhaps deeper 
than those of Canadian radicalism. Perhaps the Americans 
are more truly concerned about achieving the classless society 
than either of the others. 

Dealing with the Progressive Movement proper (as defined 
in most texts) from 1901 to about 1914, Professor Aaron 
does a devastating job on the hollow program of the Croly- 
Roosevelt-Adams clique: “It turned out to be a compromise 
with monopoly capitalism, and it was engendered more 
from a fear of social revolution than a dream of democratic 
fulfillment.” His argument and quotations amply justify the 
conclusions and he advances to a still more acid review of 
the period following 1914. Wilson’s failure by 1919-20 
followed from his having ‘‘no qualms about sacrificing one 
set of ideals in the hope of approximating another . . . the 
philosophy of ‘adaptation’ or ‘adjustment’ . . . ends in a 
radiant co-operation with reality but it stops there.” After 
the war Croly-New Republic pragmatism and the superficial 
economic health of the country led progressivism into an 
ever-deepening eclipse, the result, according to the Nation, 
of a “contaminating cynicism.” It was the kind of cynicism 
that warned against haste and said the businessmen still 
operated the political machinery more efficiently than could 
their opponents. Even the Roosevelt crisis program that 
came with the great depression, says Aaron, was emasculated 
by its too-evident pragmatism. Of ‘F.D.R.’: “The ethical 
tones of nineteenth-century liberalism sounded in his own 
pronouncements, but he showed hardly a trace of the ideol- 
ogue. He had little of the evangelist and not a great deal of 
the practical social architect . . . Roosevelt was more inter- 
ested in increasing the buying power of each citizen than in 
discussing man’s spiritual potentialities . . .” Giving full 
credit to the valuable legacy of New Deal reforms, Aaron 
properly insists that the basic power structure of the country 
was substantially untouched, “even admitting the large and 
probably lasting gains of organized labor. The tendencies in 
our society which shocked and frightened the nineteenth 
century progressives still exist; unwholesome accumulations 
of wealth, inequalities of real opportunity, the monopoliza- 
tion and despoiling of natural resources, the power of special 
interests to block the majority will.” One thinks of other 
American teachers who pose for their students such artificial 
problems as “New Deal—Revolution or Evolution?” 

Today Americans, like other peoples of the West, are 
threatened with the return to a morbid, pessimistic and 
essentially defeatist age of faith. Already we are being told 
by writers from Toynbee and Gordon Walker to the Ameri- 
can neo-Calvinists and Freudians that the liberal-socialists 
everywhere have been deluded by their “faith in progress” — 
that they have always overlooked man’s inherently sinful 
nature. Like all absolutist thinkers the new religieux over- 
state their case. The true spokesmen of democratic socialism 
may have underestimated the brute in man—but they sel- 
dom, if ever, ignored the potency of evil. They assumed, as 
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Aaron puts it, “that under favourable circumstances society 
could ‘progress’ and that man was not entirely the helpless 
creature of chance the nineteenth century naturalists made 
him out to be, nor the sin-soaked, neurosis-ridden patient 
of the twentieth century.” Professor Aaron concludes that 
“today progressivism, properly interpreted, provides a phi- 
losophy for America that is deeply radical in its implications, 
thoroughly rooted in American experience, and irreconcilably 
anti-totalitarian. It is a humanist philosophy, undisguisedly 
ethical, riveted to principles. It is not a creed for oppor- 
tunists, for the politically ambitious (although it has inad- 
vertently brought fame and popularity to its seers and 
expounders) but it is a very satisfactory faith, as Charles 
Russell said, for a person who wants to stay on good terms 
with himself.” 


The appeal, couched in these terms, is to those of the 
American left who are tempted by any of the powerful forces 
at work in the United States today—by the stalking fear of 
the red-baiters, by the insidious rot of pragmatic compromise, 
by the deification of efficiency at the cost of both beauty 
and social equality, and by the new religious fears. It is a 
timely appeal, and one that is pertinent for the left in this 
country. Canadian radicals have gone through the various 
phases characteristic of American progressivism. Over the 
past century they have been subject to much the same influ- 
ences that shaped progressive American thought—to the 
problems created by a frontier capitalism and its consolida- 
tion, by the changing relationship to the rest of the world, 
by the doctrines of British and Continental socialism and 
the rise of the social gospel in America. Many were nour- 
ished on Henry George, Bellamy, Upton Sinclair, Walter 
Rauschenbusch. They followed the growth of populism, of 
the Non-Partisan League, or of the I.W.W. with varying de- 
grees of enthusiasm. They fell prey to pragmatism when most 
of the 1921 Ottawa Progressives melted into the Liberal 
machine. But they also joined socialist parties, the One Big 
Union, the Labor Church, People’s Forums, and they too 
constructed their utopias—like the American a mixture 
of the derivative and the original. Their contemporary 
position is also comparable to the American. 


The one national progressive journal in Canada in the 
1920’s, the Canadian Forum, tried like the American Nation 
to find a rallying point for progressive thought. In 1924 the 
editors called for support: “We believe (as J. S. Woods- 
worth does) that there are progressive forces in this country 
which, if directed into the right channels, might have enough 
strength to sweep a progressive party into a commanding 
position in the not distant future.” The Ginger Group at 
Ottawa had just split with the main body of opportunist 
Liberal-Progressives, and the search was here started which 
culminated in the find of the CCF in 1932. At Calgary and 
Regina the utopia was delineated and the real progressive 
movement grew steadily under the CCF aegis throughout 
the ’thirties. Then with 1939 came another fork on the road. 
Perhaps Mr. Woodsworth was wrong and perhaps the others 
were right about pacifism. But the decision taken at the 
beginning of the war marked out the road away from utop- 
ianism and condemned—since no other turning was taken 
after September 1939—condemned the official Canadian 
progressive movement to follow with ever-hastening step the 
path of Roosevelt, of Truman, of Mackenzie King. The 
elan faded, and in the studious analysis of the methods by 
which “King kept Canada united” the prophetic agitators, 
the Blands, the Dixons, the Woodsworths have, like the 
earlier American progressives, been denied a place in the 
pattern of today. To judge from recent by-elections the word 
‘socialism’ itself is anathema and the party so frightened of 
the anti-communist hysteria, so absorbed in revising its time- 
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schedule of reform and its belief in the possibility of pro- 
gress, that it merely hops back and forth behind the Grits and 
Tories squeaking “me too” whenever appropriate. 


Like American progressivism, the Canadian left has tem- 
porarily cut itself off from its forebears. Rather than analyze 
the basic moral weakness of the capitalist ethos it prefers 
to debate with the Liberals the necessity of price control. 
It is no longer radical in the true meaning of that word and 
would probably benefit by doing some reading in its own 
history. As one old socialist who lived through the Winnipeg 
strike said to me recently, “Even if it is practical politics 
they are thinking about they should know that they have to 
be different.” And Professor Aaron sums it up in another 
way: “The old progressives made an effective appeal to those 
of their contemporaries who sensed the inadequacies of 
American life and who were heartened by the prospects of a 
serene and humane society where ‘costs’ would be calculated 
under a different accounting system and ‘success’ be weighed 
on a different set of scales.” —K. W. MCNAUGHT. 


Correspondence 


The Editor: You must pardon me for drawing attention 
to a very sad misprint in my letter in your July issue. In 
lines 15 and 16, I said that “. . . the present Socialist Gov- 
ernment of Britain at one time clearly intended to establish 
a totalitarian state, and that, of course, price control would 
be part of that system.” The file copy of my letter shows that 
this was how I put it. 

Unfortunately, you have me saying that “. . . the present 
Socialist Government of Britain at one time clearly intended 
to adopt the plan of price control, but, of course, price con- 
trol would be part of that system.” 

I like my own version so much better. 

P.C. Armstrong, Montreal, Quebec. 


The Editor: Mr. Armstrong’s letter, on my article on 
price control, displays all the characteristic beauties of his 
method of argument. Any reader can supply the answers 
simply by looking up what I said. 

Anyone who engages in controversy with Mr. Armstrong 
soon discovers that it is useless to struggle against omni- 
science, infallibility, and the power to set aside the laws 
of arithmetic. 

Eugene Forsey, Ottawa, Ont. 
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“There is really no shortage of housing,” Mr. Peppiatt [of the 
Prudential Insurance Co., Toronto] said. “There is a shortage of 
desirable housing. But people today want too much. The young people 
of today want to start out where their parents left off after 40 years.” 

The Globe and Mail) 


Has Written Sixty Novels Faith Baldwin in Weekly. 
(Heading, Toronto Daily Star) 





Trustee Harold Menzies said he didn’t think any one would 
object to receiving an invitation to a function if it had a union label 
on it. (The Globe and Mail) 

International Business Machines Announces the Dedication of 
its New Factory and Head Office. (Toronto Daily Star) 

“All or practically all of your senior officers—I will not call them 
officials—are men who came up from the ranks,” said Mr. Rinfret 
[Postmaster General]. “In that way you have a measure of collective 
bargaining. Everybody who starts at the bottom has a chance of 
going to the top.” (The Globe and Mail) 


This month’s prize of a six months’ subscription goes to Marion 
Bryden, Toronto, Ont. All contributions should contain original 
clipping, date and name of publication. 


Books Reviewed - 


F.D.R., HIS PERSONAL LETTERS, 1928-1945: edited 
by Elliott Roosevelt; Collins (Duell, Sloan and Pearce) ; 
2 vols.; pp. xvii, 1615; $13.00. 


These sizable volumes round out the collection of F.D.R.’s 
letters which the Roosevelt family has decided to make 
available at this time. Despite their very considerable num- 
ber, these letters are, of course, but a selection from those 
F.D.R. wrote as Governor and President; the most candid 
and spirited, and therefore perhaps the most interesting and 
illuminating, are inevitably omitted. Readers are bound 
to chafe at these omissions, yet it is remarkable that so much 
is published so soon. Certainly, a Canadian reader, reflect- 
ing on the close-mouthed habits of his own public figures, 
can hardly complain. At any rate, we can read over two 
dozen of the letters sent to our late Prime Minister (all 
addressed to “Dear Mackenzie”) well before we are likely 
to read the letters that went in the other direction. 

Although the portrait of the great president which emerges 
from these letters is familiar enough, certain features stand 
out in especially strong relief. Here is the Hudson River 
patrician, with his strong sense of family, hurt, for instance, 
by the Oyster Bay Roosevelts for their opposition in 1932, 
and pointing out that he and his father, although Democrats, 
had voted for Theodore when he was running for office. 
And the patrician, as Jim Farley claimed, had a strong sense 
of who were his social equals; a very considerable portion 
of his correspondence went to members of royalty, to top- 
drawer diplomats such as the Bullitts and Biddles, and to 
the owners of such perfumed names as Astor and Peabody. 
At the same time, the patrician was a genuinely friendly 
man, ever willing to use the personal touch to conciliate 
discontented politicians, followers, and even opponents. 
Much of the skill of the “old charmer” clearly shows forth 
in these letters; there must be hundreds of them that end 
with some such plea as “ I do hope to see you very soon.” 

There is relatively little here of the eloquent spokesman 
of liberal and democratic values: that role obviously de- 
pended considerably on such men as Sam Rosenman and 
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R. E. Sherwood. But there is expressed his deep distrust 
of the narrow-minded business men, whom F.D.R., like 
Wilson and T.R. before him, was determined to save from 
the consequences of their own insane obstinacy by con- 
cessions to the temper of the times. This progressive outlook 
in Roosevelt was mainly instinctive and pragmatic, de- 
pending little on what he read. F.D.R. had occasion in these 
letters to thank many people for sending him books, but 
there is little indication that he ever found time to read 
much in them. 


These letters testify to what was always abundantly clear, 
that F.D.R. enjoyed the presidency as perhaps no other 
holder of the office ever did. The great game of American 
politics, with its regular campaigning and endless manipu- 
lation, always blended with the high purposes of the New 
Deal and of winning the war, was the very stuff of Roose- 
velt’s life. His joyous participation in all of it, with his 
invariable willingness to find the decent and reasonable 
solution (without, for instance, using force against sit-down 
strikers) makes nonsense of the old absurd charges of 
dictatorship, and, equally, makes the reader doubtful that 
he needed very much convincing to try for a third and 
fourth term. He played the game according to the rules, but 
although it was terribly hard work, it was too much fun 
for one who played it so brilliantly ever to give it up. 

Gerald Craig. 


FIELD THEORY IN SOCIAL SCIENCE: Kurt Lewin, 
edited by Dorwin Cartwright; Musson (Harper & 
Brothers); pp. 346; $5.00. 


This is the second collection of writings by Kurt Lewin 
to be issued since his death in 1947. The two volumes bring 
together papers written during his fifteen years in America. 
The first, Resolving Social Conflicts, dealt with practical 
problems of human relations, and might have interested 
many readers without a background in psychology. To read 
the volume under review, the reader should not only have 
considerable knowledge of psychological categories but also 
some acquaintance with Lewin’s approach as developed 
systematically in the earlier monographs that made his 
reputation. The editor is Lewin’s successor as Director of 
the Research Centre for Group Dynamics. 

In the first three chapters the author develops certain 
propositions of the philosophy of science and attempts to 
show that his theory and methods are those which fit these 
requirements. It is refreshing to have a social scientist 
lay bare the foundations of his system in such a way that 
they are easily accessible to criticism. For Lewin physics 
was the model and the relation of this influence to the 
more debatable aspects of his work is made apparent. It 
can be argued that his contribution was made despite his 
use of pseudo-mathematical formulae and concepts borrowed 
from physics. The formulae are not capable of manipulation 
and must be retranslated into verbal propositions to have 
any meaning. The physical concepts, such as space, force 
and direction, he has necessarily invested with quite different 
meanings appropriate to the psychological realm, so that 
their use is only a loose analogy. 

The next six chapters deal with a variety of topics, 
chiefly the application of his theory to such fields as learn- 
ing, regression and development, psychological ecology, and 
group dynamics. One can discern an inherent logic in the 
increasing concern of the field theorists with problems of 
the dynamics of the small group and the movement away 
from conventional psychological problems. The focus on the 
“psychological field” (the person and the environmental 
factors as they appear to and affect the person at a point 
in time) in which other persons are of primary importance, 
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leads naturally to an interest in interpersonal relations rather 
than personality structure. The essays give evidence that 
Lewin’s developing interest in the cultural and sociological 
levels was partly due to the difficulties of subjecting all 
the variables in a field to simultaneous analysis. Social sys- 
tems, like personality systems, are more manageable because 
they have elements of continuity that can be treated as 
structures. The final chapter, written in 1946, is a valuable 
summary statement of the major conclusions from the re- 
search which he supervised. 


There is a missionary ardor through the essays which is 
offset by Lewin’s genuinely humble recognition of the ten- 
tative and approximate nature of all scientific work. He 
emerges as one of the small band of seminal thinkers. If he 
overextends some of his ideas this might be put down 
as the price of being a self-starter. P.JG. 


ONTARIO BIRDS: L. L. Snyder, drawings by T. M. 
Shortt; Clarke, Irwin; pp. 248; $4.50. 


Here is a distinguished new bird book, for Ontario 
naturalists particularly, written by the curator of ornithology 
of the Royal Ontario Museum. It will be highly useful as 
a bird guide of the non-pocket variety and as a source book, 
and should interest even the back garden bird-watcher. 


Taking his careful classification of the 351 proven species 
of Ontario birds as a basis, Mr. Snyder devotes most of his 
book to interesting information about the more common 
ones, with observations on their appearance, songs, habitat, 
etc. We learn why the cuckoo has a “furlined” stomach, 
and that the catbird’s nest “is usually about boy-height 
from the ground.” Mr. Snyder literally knows his subject 
inside out, and writes well. He doesn’t do more than list 
the rarer species. Some readers, interested in identifying 
these, will regret this. 


In addition to the classified bird data this book has chap- 
ters on the physical characteristics and construction of 
birds, their distribution and migration, and a calendar of 
the spring arrival of 50 of our common migrants, showing 
the comparative dates for various areas of Ontario. The 
pages are liberally illustrated with beautifully exact black 
and white drawings by T. M. Shortt of the Royal Ontario 
Museum. 


Ontario Birds will stimulate interest in birds, and will be 
pleasant and helpful reading for all students of nature. 
Ruth Hebb. 


MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS: Ivan Bunin; Longmans, 
Green; pp. 205; $3.00. 


Memories and Portraits is a collection of literary memoirs 
in which the 80-year-old Russian author and Nobel Prize- 
winner draws witty and incisive sketches of the many famous 
writers and artists whom he has known. While the chapters 
dealing with Leo Tolstoy, Chekhov, and Gorki are probably 
of the most importance, other sections dealing with lesser- 
known literary figures of the Czarist era are filled with 
fascinating anecdotes. Of the eccentric litterateur, Petra- 
shevski, an associate of Dostoevski, Bunin recounts, “One 
day he walked into the Kazan cathedral wearing a woman’s 
dress, stood among the ladies, and pretended to pray de- 
voutly; his somewhat brigand-like countenance and black 
beard, which he had not concealed carefully enough, aroused 
the astonished attention of his neighbors; after a while the 
local inspector came up to him with the words: ‘Madam, 
you seem to be a dressed-up man,’ to which he replied in- 
solently, ‘As to you, sir, you seem to be a dressed-up woman.’ 
The inspector was so taken aback that Petrashevski managed 
to slip out of the cathedral.” L. J. Rogers. 
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EARLY MAN IN THE NEW WORLD: Kenneth Mac- 
gowan; Macmillan; pp. 260; $5.75. 


It is platitudinous to say that the advances in every 
branch of modern science have made it increasingly difficult 
for the layman to follow what is taking place. Indeed, it 
is not only the layman who is at sea; in every branch 
of science there is such increasing specialization that spe- 
cialized writings have become almost unintelligible to those 
who are not working in that particular sub-branch of the 
field of investigation that is under consideration. 


These general principles are particularly valid in anthro- 
pology. Furthermore, the study of man has such an appeal 
to the general reader that there is a crying demand for 
non-technical books. This has been met to a certain extent 
by popular and general writings produced by professionals. 
The result has not always been a happy one, since the 
professional anthropologist is seldom a good popular ex- 
ponent of his subject. Macgowan’s Early Man in the New 
World is a new and extremely happy venture in the popu- 
larization of science. The author disclaims the title of a 
professional archaeologist; indeed, he has little technical 
experience in the field, but he is an able writer and an ex- 
cellent student of what others have done. He approaches 
the subject, therefore, from the viewpoint of the intelligent 
reader and has written a masterly summary of the coming 
of man to the New World and of the development of his 
culture. So thorough-going is his approach, that the author 
has written a splendid summary of the archaeological his- 
tory of the Old World as background for his study of man 
in America. 

All in all, this book can be recommended with enthusiasm 
as an accurate and delightful introduction to the history 
of the American Indian. It is written in a style suited to 
the general reader, but the technical facts are so well sum- 
marized that it serves the professional as well. 

T. F. Mcllwraith. 


THE CASE FOR CONSERVATISM: Bernard Lande 
Cohen; S. J. Reginald Saunders; pp. 143; $4.00. 


This book sets out to expose the errors of Marxism, 
socialism, liberalism, and internationalism. It relies rather 
heavily on rhetoric, but it offers some reasoning as well. It 
argues that a society based on equality is impossible; that 
the communist economy has much in common with the 
capitalist economy; that no system is perfect, least of all 
the Soviet system; and that all systems contain evil, waste, 
and woe. The author presents some apt historical illustra- 
tions, and some rather cloudy economic analyses. The 
best thing about the book is its fairly consistent attitude 
of disenchantment and pessimism. This spirit is a strong 
challenge to liberals and socialists. The worst thing about 
the book, from my point of view, is its style. The author is 
obsessed with big, literary words, and the argument bogs 
down in them. The fact that Mr. Cohen is a Montrealer 
will make this book of interest to some Canadians. 

D. C. Corbett. 


THE WORLD ABOVE: Abraham Polonsky; McClelland 
& Stewart; pp. 471; $4.00. 

If Mr. Polonsky has not written a best seller this time, 
it can hardly be ascribed to want of talent but rather to 
lack of economy and care. The World Above struck this 
reviewer like a badly edited manuscript, not quite ready 
for typesetting. The book has divergencies of style (“he 
didn’t” and “he did not,” both within the short space of a 
few lines; the exclamation “Agh!”, so frequent during early 
passages, later turns into a humble “Ah!”); an occasional 
spelling error; faults in minor detail, which might easily 
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irritate a reader acquainted with particular ~‘r-umstances 
(an Englishwoman would never refer to an vuicer in the 
British Women’s Force as “The Lieutenant”). On the 
other hand, there are memorable moments that surely rank 
with the very best descriptions in contemporary anthologies. 
These are, alas, generally followed by long and labored 
paragraphs, unfamiliar words limping behind each other. 
This novel has, indeed, all that is required to make it at- 
tractive to the public: war, violence, sexual inversion, the 
occasional profanity; it shows Freudian psychologists at 
work and play; it arranges for wives to jump into bed 
with men not their husbands; it usefully comments on our 
time and sometimes manages to instruct; finally, it is long 
and offers no conclusion or solution to the problems under 
discussion. In spite of this, the undersigned fully admits 
having enjoyed The World Above—not for what it attempts 
to be, but for what it is. With the mentioned provisos, the 
various emotional and actual adventures of Dr. Carl Myers 
make for good, usually absorbing entertainment. It is, how- 
ever, suggested that the author re-issue this work after some 
conscientious checking and much cutting. John Envers. 


DOES CANADA NEED MORE PEOPLE?: Mable F. 
Timlin; Oxford; pp. 143; $2.00. 


This attractively produced and up-to-date book was issued 
under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs; it is the result of studies undertaken by Professor 
Timlin for the ex-Deputy Minister of Mines and Resources. 
The author is concerned mainly with-economic factors, but 
even with this limitation she finds so many influences whose 
power cannot be foretold, that she will disappoint those 
readers who expected the author to choose a good round 
number of millions and then to advance whatever arguments 
might favor this as a desirable population for Canada. 

In her efforts to answer the question she asks, Miss 
Timlin asks a number of other questions which should be 
the concern of the government in formulating its immigration 
policy. The interplay of factors is so complex that attempting 
to look too far ahead is unfruitful, but “the general con- 
clusion of this monograph is that a larger population for 
Canada should mean a higher physical product per capita 
and hence higher real incomes for Canadian citizens.” 
“|. the errors of optimism appear to be less destructive 
of the future and less frustrating than the errors of a self- 
seeking and over-cautious pessimism.” 

Those who are not “hot for certainties in this our life” 
will find this careful study interesting and provocative. It 
contains more in its 143 pages than many a pretentious 
volume running to 500 or, alas, 1000 pages. C. A. Ashley. 


MY SIX CONVICTS: Donald Powell Wilson; Clarke, 
Irwin (Rinehart) ; pp. 369; $4.50. 


The author has recorded the highlights of a three-year 
research project at Fort Leavenworth Penitentiary devoted 
to the study of drug addiction and criminality. The 
book is not in any sense a scientific report of the results 
of the project, although it is well seasoned with learned 
observations on crime and its punishment. Rather it is a 
human interest story involving his staff of six convicts, de- 
scribing their diverse personalities, experiences, and back- 
grounds with a glimpse of underworld society and its many 
ramifications. 

Dr. Wilson’s first task—an experience in applied psycho- 
logy itself—was to win the co-operation and confidence of 
the inmates and from amongst them to choose his helpers. 
He was warned at the outset that he could not be identified 
with the penitentiary administration; information obtained 
could not be revealed even though serious trouble might 
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be avoided. He must be the prisoners’ confidant. Failure to 
establish and maintain this relationship meant not only 
failure, but possibly personal injury or death. 

Actually it happened in reverse. The six convicts he 
selected thoroughly attested his reliability and in the process 
had his house in the town thoroughly ransacked. This 
episode with the mysterious appearance in his office of 
an ediphone dictating machine which he had tried to obtain 
through official channels without success reveals an inter- 
esting underworld organization. In the end he passed his 
tests, won the support of his six assistants and the goodwill 
of the prisoners. 

The attitude of these men toward society is startling in 
that it suggests that it is not the prisoner who needs refor- 
mation but rather society itself. They could not feel penitent 
for having committed a crime when society rewards its 
most outstanding “criminals” with wealth and power rather 
than with prison sentences. Those of this class who would 
run afoul the law received piffling sentences while lesser 
offences were often severely punished. The convicts think 
that the crime is in getting caught, not in the committing of 
the offence, and, strangely enough, this attitude is reflected 
by the so-called non-criminal element to an extent to which 
we are perhaps ashamed to admit. 

This book can be highly recommended as entertaining 
reading and at the same time should arouse keen interest 
in the whole question of crime and its treatment. 

W. C. Grant. 


THE GRAND PORTAGE: Walter O’Meara; McClelland 
and Stewart; pp. 349; $350. 


The Grand Portage is an historical romance based on the 
journals of Vermont-born Daniel Harmon, fur trader with 
the North West Company in western Canada during the 
years 1800-1820. New York business consultant O’Meara 
does a clever job of whipping up Harmon’s flavorless me- 
moirs, edited before their publication by a Vermont Con- 
gregationalist minister, into a melodramatic concoction laced 
with more than enough sex and bloodshed to satiate the 
hungriest historical-romance fancier. Quality of the mix is 
fairly well indicated by this quotation, coming when the 
great explorer David Thompson is dragged on stage for a 
brief turn, “Thompson spoke in short, clipped sentences, 
almost as if he were dictating a page in his journal.” 

L. J. Rogers. 


TWO FRENCHMEN: PIERRE LAVAL AND CHARLES 
DE GAULLE; David Thomson; Ambassador (Cres- 
cent); pp. 256; $2.50. 


An excellent book, insofar as it shows the impact upon 
history of two intensely original personalities who were in 
turn moulded by what they sought to control. Mr. Thomson 
is often provocative, never dull; his two protagonists, 
vigorously portrayed though they are, are never isolated 
from the main stream of events; this is a well-documented 
biographical study that is also a searching examination 
of twenty critical years of French history. 

Some reservations are necessary, however. Can the careers 
of two men diametrically opposed in every respect offer 
parallels that are more than speculative? No doubt, they 
were both consistent, no doubt, the reasons for the eventual 
downfall of one and the virtual eclipse of the other lay 
within themselves; but to push the parallelism further— 
a seductive notion that Mr. Thomson hints at—is to demand 
too much from a juxtaposition of opposites. Moreover, 
does he really intend us to form a reluctant admiration for 
Laval and a strong antipathy for de Gaulle? Laval was 
not solely responsible for the capitulation of the Third Re- 
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public and the establishment of the Vichy régime; his 
trial and condemnation were a travesty of justice; Mr. 
Thomson rightly stresses these points. But “moral dignity,” 
“physical courage in the face of inexorable punishment,” 
are attributes that ill fit this clever scoundrel, this oppor- 
tunist possessed of an uncanny sense of timing that enabled 
him to profit by the mistakes of others. He was merely a 
good gambler, who incidentally took precaution to ensure 
that death should not be too painful. De Gaulle’s arrogance, 
overbearing pride, petty vanity and inaptitude for diplo- 
macy have been stressed frequently: witness Dakar, the 
intervention in Syria, the despatch of Muselier to Saint- 
Pierre and Miquelon. The gloomy prophet who since Octo- 
ber, 1944, has seen himself as a dictator-apostle, self- 
charged with the mission of saving the State, is a familiar 
figure. But his defects are the exaggerations of his virtues; 
in June 1940, they were the necessary antithesis of Pétain- 
ism; he was a symbol and rallying-point. Mr. Thomson, re- 
grettably, underplays this. Lastly, although Mr. Thomson, 
unlike many historians, rejects the simplified view that any 
Frenchman must be “typical” of a more widespread men- 
tality, he makes so many qualifications that he leaves the 
reader doubtful as to his real meaning. 

One error: in the footnotes on pp. 109-115, referring to 
certain newspaper comments, the year quoted should in all 
cases read 1945, not 1944. This error was confirmed by check- 
ing the back numbers of such papers as were available in 
Toronto. J. S. Wood. 


TRAVELLER’S SAMPLES: Frank O’Connor; Macmillan; 
pp. 168; $2.00. 

Of this group of thirteen short stories six have appeared in 

The New Yorker. The entire collection is marked by the 

elliptical flatness of method and the spare style characteristic 


of New Yorker fiction, here touched persistently by what can 
only be called Irishness—a quality by now so compounded 
that we may suspect the Irish writer of merely giving us 
what he himself has led us to expect. 

Five of the stories in many ways the most successful, are 
about children in the Irish slums. Childhood is given the 
external handling of reminiscence, its quaintness and para- 
doxes humorously described, its strange small world never 
precisely entered. A few of the others such as “Old Age 
Pensioners” and “Legal Aid,” are tall tales, their humor 
drawn—and occasionally strained—from the exuberant in- 
congruities of Irish behavior. But it is in the final three 
stories, ‘The Sentry,” “Jerome” and “Darcy in the Land of 
Youth,” that Irishness is at its most rampant. These deal 
with Irishmen in England during the late war. Here we are 
presented with the spectacle of Irishmen behaving as they 
expect the English to expect them to behave, and most inno- 
cent babes they are, lost in the wilderness of an England 
which their own imagination has made. These particular 
stories are highly entertaining, if we do not try to dig under 
the coating of Irishness for any solid facts by which Irishmen 
and Englishmen might be compared. 7raveller’s Samples is 
a selection of the Daily Mail Book of the Month Club. 

Joyce Marshall. 


THE LONELY CROWD: David Riesman; Ryerson; pp. 
386; $5.25. 

The subtitle of this book is “A study of the changing 
American character,” which gives a better idea of what it is 
about. It is based on the assumption that “character is 
socially conditioned” and that “there is some observable rela- 
tion between a particular society and the kind of social 
character it produces.” This seems to make sense and Mr. 
Riesman does a rather shrewd, penetrating job in showing 
that it does. He deals mainly with middle-class America. 
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Mr. Riesman proceeds to show that the United States has 
been changing from a country of rapid population growth to 
one of incipient population decline and that this in turn has 
been related to changes in the economy: from an expanding 
one emphasizing production to one centred about consump- 
tion both of goods and leisure. Since character is socially con- 
ditioned, Americans are turning from “inner-direction” to 
“other-direction.” In other words, from character types moti- 
vated by inner compulsions to those who respond mainly to 
outer pressures, are concerned about conformity and are des- 
perately uncertain of themselves in the process. 

In making his points, Mr. Riesman covers a great many 
aspects of American life: work, leisure, politics, consumption 
habits, the press, incentives, attitudes to women, and so on. 
“Progressive” parents will be interested in his brief but sharp 
observations on the changes in the role of the teacher. Since 
most of what Mr. Riesman puts forward is not statistically 
demonstrable, he not unnaturally hedges a good many of 
his statements. But that is fair enough. The book is thought- 
provoking and if other readers are like this reviewer, they 
are going to check on themselves as to the extent of their 
inner or other direction. 

Mr. Riesman, incidentally, received the collaboration of 
Reuel Denney and Nathan Glazer in writing The Lonely 
Crowd. The book itself is well-printed and is extensively 
indexed. A. Andras. 


DEFENSE WITHOUT INFLATION: Albert G. Hart; 
Twentieth Century Fund; pp. 186; $3.00. 


This is an excellent short treatment, largely in layman’s 
terms, of the main issues of economic policy in the United 
States at the moment. The author takes the Truman side of 
the Great Debate and assumes that America’s purpose is to 
deter aggression, or if that fails, to win an unwanted war. 
Therefore she must prepare herself economically and mili- 
tarily and assist her allies, particularly in Western Europe. 
Preparedness requires a “hump” of intense effort and sacri- 
fice for a period of two years or so, then a levelling off of 
military manpower and arms production, along a “readiness 
plateau.” At that stage, it should be possible to resume the 
improvement of standards of living in America, The great 
danger in the “hump” period is inflation, which is described 
as “a highly inequitable method of sharing shortages.” To 
prevent it, the author proposes increases in corporation and 
income taxes, commodity excise taxes, and most important of 
all, a tightening of the money supply. It seems incredible 
but it is nevertheless true, that the United States has been 
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pursuing, since Korea and in the midst of an inflation, an easy 
money policy of expanding commercial bank reserves. The 
measures suggested should cut down over-all excess demand. 
To ease the pressure on particular commodities in short 
supply, or subject to intense military demand, the author 
favours controls and rationing. 


For Canadians this book is of interest not only because it 
illuminates American issues which affect us, but also because 
it analyses in general terms most of the economic control 
policies being discussed in this count:y. D.C. Corbett. 


ESSAYS IN PHYSICS: Viscount Samuel; Copp Clark; 
pp. 154; $2.00. 


The distinguished author begins by presenting the known 
fact that the foundations of modern physics are in great con- 
fusion. He looks, as does the reviewer, to a discussion between 
philosophy and physics to guide us out of our present diffi- 
culties. Unhappily, the author’s grasp of modern physics is 
not sufficiently vivid to make his attempt to further this 
discussion at all convincing or meaningful for a physicist. 
Nor can the reviewer see how his one positive idea—that 
energy exists in a quiescent and active state—helps in any 
way to alleviate the difficulties he raises. Rather it tends to 
befuddle issues by a vague appeal to a mystic “energy.” 
Philosophers who read this book will be led into mistaken 
ideas about physics. Physicists who read it will be confirmed 
in the more extravagant of their prejudices -aaginst philo- 
sophers. In an appendix there is a lucid and succinct letter 
of Einstein setting forth the basic ideas of his philosophy 
of science. 

The problem which Viscount Samuel set out to discuss is 
urgent and it is good to have the weight of his great name 


bringing the problem to the attention of the general reader. 


The Canadian Forum 


However, the reviewer cannot see that this book makes any 
significant contribution to its resolution. A. J. Coleman. 


THE VICTORIAN HOUSE AND OTHER POEMS: Philip 
Child; Ryerson; pp. 54; $2.25. 


The “other poems” which make up part two of this volume 
were better omitted; they betray too clearly Mr. Child’s 
unaptness to mold—and unwillingness to hammer out—the 
convincing and “inevitable” form for his thoughts and feel- 
ings. Loose rhythm, imprecise image, hackneyed phrase and 
commonplace’ vocabulary are at their worst in the verses 
beginning “I would paint a picture Ere I die” and “Life is 
short. Is short. Short.” 


The title poem, by its length and its solid yet discursive 
subject matter (memories of life in a loved family house and 
reflections thereon), is less susceptible to damage from these 
shortcomings. Here beauty and dignity emerge and moments 
of vision come — 

The rose, the sunlight and the marriage-bed; 

The snake, the cancer and the scuttling rat. 
The virtue of “The Victorian House” which rises above its 
flattest phrasing is the large argument which, reaching for 
support into personal memories, historical facts and tradi- 
tional truth, succeeds in putting a case and a credo. Yet, on 
second thought, this is not the chief virtue of the piece; when 
the book is laid down, it is rather the writer himself who 
remains with us. All faults admitted, this leisurely, long poem 
reveals a personality of undeniable charm. It gives the 
immediate pleasure of an introduction; it offers happiness in 
excess of aesthetic pleasure. We are brought immediately to 
Mr. Child and are glad to meet him—a thing so rare in these 
days as to be (God bless us every one! ) almost unique. 

Roy Daniells. 
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A VAGRANT AND OTHER POEMS: David Gascoyne; 
Longmans, Green; pp. 62; $1.75. 


These poems are unsettling. A short dramatic poem leaves 
the dramatis personae indecipherable, and is full of twentieth- 
century banalities: “her cheroot’s . . . not entirely/inappro- 
priate tiny elegy of ash.” Yet soon a description of evening 
carries its physical detail and metaphysical import safely 
and whole into the reader’s imagination. The poems on 
love and city despair are embarrassingly earnest, but the 
Make-Weight Verse—the last thirteen pages—is so trivial 
one cannot enjoy the jokes. Images appear as the adornment 
of statements, not as the themes; but the dreariness of “light 
more pure (sic) than gold/Made sanguine with crushed 
roses” must be forgiven when in the next line dawn hangs 
fire “behind the branch-hid sky.” The rhythms are mainly 
experimental: that is, one must listen sharply for an un- 
familiar ordering of sound; yet the new order constantly 
gives way to the old (iambic pentameter mostly), and every 
lapse lulls the ear back to inattention. An opening line will 
set them up (“Magnificent strong sun! in these last days”’) 
and the second line will knock them down (“So prodigally 
generous of pristine light’). 


A non-artist, a poseur, could not write such an un- 
settling book. Certainly he could not write the beautiful 
translations for which David Gascoyne is becoming cele- 
brated. One feels that what Gascoyne lacks is confidence in 
any readers beyond a small group who give him friendly 
encouragement; and so his book is vulnerable somehow, 
conceding too much to other people’s pronouncements on 
technique, aware more of those few for whom than of those 
many to whom it speaks. This kind of humility cannot be 
a bardic attribute. 

M. Avison. 


ROAD WITHOUT TURNING: James H. Robinson; 
Clarke, Irwin; pp. 312; $4.25. 


This is the autobiography of a man widely known and 
loved for his devoted service as a Christian minister, who is 
particularly concerned to improve human relations across the 
color barrier. The book is a valuable new contribution toward 
this cause, and in reading it one cannot help but feel that this 
is the basic motive which compelled the author, himself a 
Negro, to open up his life to the public view, sharing even 
the most intimate experiences of shame and suffering, of 
defeat and triumph, that all readers may realize their com- 
mon humanity under God. The reader is gripped by the 
intensity of his suffering, and feels the moral power which is 
released through this book to work for the redemption of man 
from his sin of pride and racial bigotry. 


The reviewer found himself vividly sharing the life of the 
author as he struggled through his boyhood years in the 
“Bottoms” of Knoxville, smarting at the insults of whites, 
savagely beaten in body and bruised in spirit at the hands 
of white boys’ gangs, learning to hate and to fight back, yet 
gaining the determination to finish his education and devote 
his life to working for better inter-racial relations. 


The story is a study of the emotional shock and turmoil 
which a member of a persecuted minority group suffers, and 
of the avenues of expression which such pent-up emotion dis- 
covers. It is a story of magnificent faith and courage, such 
as shines forth in his forged telegram, which preceded his 
arrival, penniless, at college: ““A splendid young man from 
Cleveland, James Robinson, will arrive tonight at Lincoln. 
Take him in and I will assume financial responsibility.”—- 
signed with the name of a prominent Lincoln graduate! Sb 
began his college career. When he graduated from college and 
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seminary it was with many honors and recognition as an 
unusually gifted student leader. Some of Rev. James 
Robinson’s achievements in church and community as 
minister of the Church of the Master in Harlem are referred 
to in the closing chapters of the book and offer both inspira- 
tion and challenge to all who are concerned with the better- 
ment of human relations in society. Roy G. DeMarsh. 


A MAN’S LIFE: J. H. B. Peel; McClelland & Stewart; pp. 
367; $3.25. 


The ups and downs in the life of an English squire are 
interesting enough at any time; the more so, when Mr. 
Peel’s Adam Sibthorpe really has to fight hard to maintain 
his lands and heritage. He is an attractive and upright man 
—which happens to be one of the troubles with this book, 
where black and white characterizations occur in abundance. 
A Man’s Life completely failed to impress the undersigned; 
and it was with some relief that he noticed the approach 
= Ro End, after 366 pages of dull goings on, mostly in 

lalect. 


Mr. Peel is too obviously a gifted writer to be unable to 
do better. It is hoped that Messrs. Sadleir, Mais, and Gibs, 
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who, according to the dust jacket, joined the Poet Laureate 
in praising this work, will soon have occasion to applaud 
a new one, somewhat more deserving of such attention. It 
must be added that the printers, Régie Le Livre Universel 
of France, who acted for the British publishers, Arthur 
Barker Limited, have done an amazingly careless job. The 
inefficiency of their proof-reading department makes A Man’s 
Life look like one of those lusty biographies, thoroughly 
banned in the Anglo Saxon world and hastily set up by a 
Paris press. The reviewer wishes to point out—with some 
regret—that the object of this comment was in no way 
as captivating as a French paper back might have been. 
John Envers. 


THE RAID: John Brick; Clarke, Irwin; pp. 308; $3.75. 


The Raid is another historical romance, but ranks several 
cuts above the average work in this over-crowded field. 
Author Brick tells the story of an Indian raid on a pioneer 
settlement in the Hudson River valley during the last days 
of the American Revolution. His skill in characterization 
and creating atmosphere is noteworthy, as is his sympathetic 
treatment of the Indians of the Six Nations and their leader, 
Joseph Brant. Nor does Brick allow his love-story, obliga- 
tory in this genre, to overshadow his authentic and much 
more interesting treatment of this important period of North 
American history. L. J. Rogers. 


PRIZE CONTEST FOR YOUNG NOVELISTS 

J. B. Lippincott Company is sponsoring a competition 
for novelists not over thirty-five years of age living in the 
United States, its possessions, or Canada. A prize of $5,000 
will be awarded to the author of the acceptable novel which 
in the opinion of the judges achieves the highest degree of 
literary excellence. Manuscripts should be not less than 
60,000 words and preferably not longer than 150,000. The 
contest will close on December 31, 1951. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained, in Canada, by writing to: Promotion 
Manager, Longmans, Green & Company, Toronto 1, Ontario. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 
Vot. 6, No. 71, Aucust, 1926, The Canadian Forum. 


The welcome which the world hastened to give this huge 
diurnal document was as unique as the document itself. The 
New Post Office Authorities burned 500 copies; the Folke- 
stone Customs authorities seized 499 copies; the English- 
speaking countries banned it; and critics violently castigated 
it or wildly praised it. But people read it, and are still reading 
it. It cannot be killed; it is impossible to believe that it will 
die. One seems to see Ulysses breasting future waves of 
Victorianism and finally reaching the calm and pleasant 
waters of a massive annotated edition in the manner of our 
learned Presses. (From “The Fiction of James Joyce” by 
John G. Creighton). 
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